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Gliding over the Green Mountains 
in a craft as quiet as a butterfly 

Soariny 

Written and photographed 
by Harald Krauth 


Circling in a thermal at 6,000 feet, a falcon 
has joined me — motionless, banked to the 
left on my wingtip. My uariometer shows 
600 feet per minutę up and the airspeed 
indicator needle hangs łaziły at the forty- 
five miłe per hour mark. There is no engine 
noise, only the whisper ofair as I rise toward 
the clouds over these beautiful Vermont 
mountains and oalleys. With the wings 
level, 1 leave this powerful column ofrising 
air and push the control stick gently for- 
ward. The airspeed increases in a dive and 
reaches 125. 1 puli back into a loop. My 
body feels heavy and 1 arch my head back in 
anticipation of a horizon where the world, 
for a fleeting moment, is upside-doum. For 
an instant 1 relax the control stick. The sail- 
plane is in a dwe now to complete the circle 


of the loop and 1 begin my pullout. Mo- 
ments later the airspeed is at forty-five 
miles per hour again and the farm buildings 
and fields below seem to stand still. 

M any different roads lead to the 
Warren-Sugarbush-Airport. One, 
however, ascending from the little village 
of Roxbury on route 12A affords the most 
spectacular view. Steep and winding on 
both sides of the mountain there is one 
spot on the descending side where every- 
one will stop. In a breathtaking view the 
entire valley seems to explode and on a 
elear day the awesome Sugarbush moun¬ 
tains point the way north beyond Cam- 
el's Hump. Right in the middle of the 
valley is Sugarbush Airport, seemingly 
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aloft for hours powered by the mass of 
rising air deflected by the mountains. 

On certain other days a spectacular 
phenomenon occurs. The Sugarbush 
mountains will be capped with a cigar 
shaped lenticular cloud. It is a wave cloud 
which will hover motionless in the same 
spot for hours. (This happens when 
strong westerly winds from Lakę Cham- 
plain blow against the Sugarbush ridge.) 
Great airmasses are carried aloft but the 
air spilling just over the mountain top is 
turbulent and deflected into the valley. 
A wave is formed and successive waves 
can be observed further down the valley. 
Waves go up, form a crest and go down. 
The sailplane pilot uses the upside of the 
mountain wave or the upsides of waves 
further downwind. To enjoy flying in a 
mountain wave requires some experi- 
ence. One must be towed to greater 
heights and the air below the mountain 
tops is usually very turbulent. But as 
soon as the lift of the wave is reached, the 
air is absolutely smooth. The towplane 
sinks away and the sailplane rises and 
rises. 

I am even with the mountain top but 1 can 
not see ouer it yet. The nose ofmy sailplane 
is pointed northwest towards the ski-lift. 
Under me towards my left the c\uaint oillage 
of Warren becomes smaller and smaller, 
and 1 can see Lakę Champlain and the 
entire valley beyond the mountains now. It 
is so c\uiet I hardly touch the Controls. I 
sing as I climb towards 10,000 feet, in the 
distance the golden dome of the statehouse 
in Montpelier glints in the sun. Route 100 
cuts the landscape north to south, the 
mountains and ualleys below glow in the 
late afternoon sun. I see all of Lakę Cham¬ 
plain, I see into Canada and over my right 
shoulder 1 get a glimpse of the snow-capped 
tops of the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire. My single seat sailplane and I 
have melted into a single unit. Its wings 
seem to be my own; how high will I climb? 

There are certain specific requirements 
to learn to fly a sailplane. The minimum 
age is 14 but there is no limitation in years 
as long as one is eager and fit. To fly 
without an instructor a pilot must have 
taken an average of 15 lessons. In order to 
carry passengers, however, a federal li- 
cense has to be obtained. Learning to fly 
on tow at the end of the towrope, follow- 
ing the movements of the towplane, 
comes with practice. 

Sailplane flights of over five hours 
duration are not uncommon in this area 
and the altitude record now stands at bet- 
ter than 29,000 feet over Sugarbush. 
Think now that you are my passenger 


asleep under the blanket of an early 
moming mist. But an hour or so later, a 
visitor will be treated to an extraordinary 
sight. A number of sailplanes will be 
soaring majestically overhead, as silent as 
big birds. Only once in a while the engine 
of the towplane comes to life to tow an- 
other sailplane on its 200 foot ropę. In a 
short time a height of 2,500 feet is 
reached, the sailplane pilot releases and 
banks away to the right. Because of its 
geographic location, this unique Vermont 
glider operation enjoys three different 
types of lift — thermal, ridge and moun¬ 
tain wave. 

A good many people are puzzled to see 
airplanes without engines. But a sail¬ 
plane is just that. It is fully controllable 
and with many types even basie aero- 
batics can safely be performed. 

A sailplane does not depend on wind 
to fly and if lift is found it can climb to 
enormous heights. Without lift or in be- 
tween periods of lift it will simply glide. 
Because of their aerodynamic design 


many sailplanes will glide 35 feet forward 
for every foot of altitude lost. On hot 
summer days, thermals, which are col- 
umns of warm rising air, form and the 
sailplane pilot maneuvers into them. He 
then circles in the thermal's center, much 
in the same way a lone hawk might do in 
the sheer joy of flight. Depending on the 
season and the angle of the sun's ray's, 
the Roxbury ridge might be heated 
sooner than the bottom of the valley it- 
self and it is there where the first ex- 
tended flights of the day can be madę. 
Later on a typical Vermont day when the 
sun bathes rolling hills, mountains and 
valleys as far as one can see, lift will be 
found almost everywhere. The sun's 
energy powers motorless thermal flight. 
Ridge lift is generated by the power of 
the wind. 

On days when the wind blows against 
the Roxbury ridge, it is deflected up in a 
powerful stream. A sailplane pilot can 
then fly his ship up and down the entire 
length of the mountain ridge and stay 
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and you are ready to take a sailplane ride. 
We walk toward the end of the field 
where a two-seat trainer is readied for us. 
After you are seated in the front I will 
help with the shoulder harness and seat- 
belts. Explaining the instruments and the 
Controls, I' 11 point out the release knob 
and wam you not to puli it before I tell 
you to. The lineboy asks your name and 
enters it in his record sheet. He takes the 
end of the towrope and commands 
"open." I puli the red knob and open 
and close the release mechanism. Now 
the lineboy says "check" and I release 
the towrope as a test and have it hooked 
up again. The towplane taxies up and 
swings into position before us. A cool 
blast of air engulfs us as the towplane 
slowly stretches the ropę and then stops. 

I give a thumb up signal to the lineboy 
and he picks up our wing and holds it 
level. 

A sailplane has orily one main wheel. 
I push the rudder pedals back and forth, 
the signal for the towpilot that everything 
is ready. The towplane leaps forward and 
we are rolling. The lineboy runs with us 
holding on to the wingtip because a cer- 
tain speed is needed for the Controls to 
become effective. Very quickly we are 
airborne and I hołd the altitude to two to 


Soaring is also a great spectator sport 

as family and friends obserue from the ground. 

three feet above the runway while the 
towplane still has not reached take-off 
speed. 

Now the towplane leaves the ground 
and begins its steep climb. I keep it in 
front of me by gently moving the Controls 
and anticipating the pilot's movements. 
The towspeed quickly becomes 70 miles 
per hour. The large hand of the altimeter 
winds around at a steady pace: one thou- 
sand, two thousand and I will tell you 
that we are coming up on release. At the 
release moment there will be a sharp 
noise sińce the towrope releases under 
tension. We will immediately go into a 
right turn. The towplane with the ropę 
attached to fly it back to the field, will 
bank left so there is no chance of getting 
entangled in the ropę. Then it happens, 
the ropę shoots forward with a loud click 
and we are banked into a right turn. The 
airspeed needle falls back and we seem 
to stand still. It is so quiet we can hear 
the children's voices from the swimming 
hole directly below and the echoed sound 
of the train whistle from Northfield over 
in the next valley. 

I try right and left turns and then cross 
the valley. The variometer needle shows 


200 feet per minutę down and according 
to the altimeter I have lost about 700 feet 
in altitude. I have not found lift and right 
now we are just gliding down. Lincoln 
Gap is behind us and we are looking 
north, the Sugarbush mountains to the 
left, the seemingly endless valley ahead 
and the Roxbury ridge to the right. "Look 
at the variometer ,/ I say exitedly. The 
needle shows zero sink. We are not los- 
ing altitude now, and there it is sudden- 
ly. The needle shows 100, 200 and then 
400 feet per minutę up — and is back to 
zero sink again. We have flown through a 
good thermal. A sharp 180 degree turn 
and there it is again. Some ajustments in 
turn radius and we have the thermal cen- 
tered and I am able to show you an un- 
forgettable climb. 

At the end of our flight we cross the 
field at 800 feet and I prepare to begin 
my landing pattern. We touch down on 
the grass and after a very short landing 
roli I help you to get out. I see how you 
look towards the clouds where other sail- 
planes are still circling. I know you must 
feel somehow changed; you have ex- 
perienced new forces of naturę, you have 
seen Vermont like never before. Two 
playful butterflies fly by. Can you admit 
how you envy them now? oOo 
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Madę and 
Bottled 

in\ermont 

By Córa Cheney 
Photographed by David Scribner 
and Ellen Foscue Johnson 


























W hen an International banker 
marries a Japanese television star 
and comes to an eighteenth century Ver- 
mont farmhouse to live, that's news. And 
when he sets about establishing a non- 
polluting industry that will use Ver- 
mont's agricultural products, that's news 
too. This is ordy part of the story behind 
Vermont's first commercial winery now 
beginning its third year of operation in 
Danby with the introduction of a dry 
rhubarb winę that is raising eyebrows 
and ahhhs of approval among winę ex- 
perts. 

Frank Jedlicka, who adopted Vermont 
ten years ago, at 43 wears an aura of 
intensity that spills over into his enthu- 
siasm for making quality winę from hon- 
ey, mapie, apple, and rhubarb. I followed 
him down into the immaculate cellar of 
his house where dozens of winę experi- 
ments, from pear winę to tomato winę, 
revealed the beginnings of Vermont Win- 
eries, Inc. 

"I've been interested in winę making 
sińce I worked in banking with the Credit 
Lyonnais in France in the early Sixties," 
he told me. "Later, when Sue (that's 
short for Mitsuko) and I bought this 
house for weekend use we grew to love 
Vermont so much that we wanted to 
work out some way to live here with our 
children fuli time. One evening Sue 
served guests a real Vermont meal featur- 
ing ham and she was troubled by the lack 
of a suitable winę. It seemed to us that 
Vermont apples should be able to make 
the right accompaniment for Vermont 
foods so I began my cellar experiments." 
By 1971 Jedlicka had converted his 


enormous barn, which once housed a 
dairy herd, into a pristine winery which 
now consists of one 4,200 galion stainless 
Steel fermenter and fourteen 2,800 galion 
fiberglass tanks and a bottling and cork- 
ing assembly. 

By using products other than grapes, 
winę is madę on a year-round basis. 
"Grapes aren't Vermont's prime crop," 
said Jedlicka. "Apples are; and after 
studying wine-making from my old winę 
books, mostly from England, and con¬ 


sulting experts at the University of Ver- 
mont and Cornell and looking over the 
industry, I know there is a market for a 
quality dry fruit winę like the early Amer- 
icans drank." 

A Yale graduate. Jedlicka is able to 
bring intellect as well as energy to his 
quarter of a million dollar investment. A 
serious expedition to the refrigerator and 
a polished winę glass later madę me 
agree that Jedlicka's venture is something 
special. 
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"This is dry apple winę," he said. "Ali 
the sugar is fermented out of it, and it is 
not fuli of additives." 

Second only to Jedlicka's interest in 
wines is his passion for pure natural 
foods. "Read this," he demanded, hand- 
ing me a pamphlet on the Chemical addi- 
tives used in wines, published by The 
Center for Science in the Public Interest. 
"Vermont Wineries produces winę as 
pure as can be madę." 

It is astonishing to find that morę than 
70 Chemical additives are permitted in 
winę by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, but the information is not required 
on the label. The only element other than 
fruit, sugar, and fine French winę yeast 
in the Vermont Wineries' apple winę is 
sulphur, used to stop the growth of un- 
wanted organisms, but used in quanti- 
ties here far below permissable Federal 
standards. Jedlicka says it is his ambition 
to make winę without even its use, al- 
though there is no commercial winę that he 
has encountered that doesn't include it. 

Steps in wine-making are revealed to 
the uninitiated on a tour through the 
14,000 square foot plant. First of all, the 
fiberglass tanks show that winę does not 
have to age in old barrels, which can 
breed bacteria. Jedlicka's glass tanks are 
immaculate, and the scrubbing down 
when tanks are emptied and filled is an 
important part in his plant's standards. In 
making winę, yeast transforms natural 
sugars into carbon dioxide and alcohol 
and produces heat in the process. Since 
heat kills yeast at a high temperaturę 
proper cooling is essential. Carbon 
dioxide is allowed to escape as fermenta- 
tion proceeds until the desired stage of 
dryness occurs, about six months in the 
case of apple winę. 

In this winery the primary fermenta- 
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tion takes ten days to two weeks in the 
cooled fermenter. It is then transferred to 
the storage tanks one after another, 
moving every three months to a clean 
tank, with filtering in between, in a proc¬ 
ess called "racking." Depending on the 
ingredients, Vermont Wineries' wines are 
racked from six to ten times, a lengthy 
process. Air must always be kept away 
from the winę even in bottling so Jedlicka 
has a novel corker that removes air to be 
surę nonę is left to disturb the product in 
the bottle. 

Vermont apples, no drops allowed, 
hand-picked and carefully washed, are 
used in the winę and include Spy, Deli- 
cious, Romę, Macintosh, and Rhode 
Island greenings in Jedlicka's own secret 
proportion. It takes a total of two years 
from tree to table to make the apple winę. 

The rhubarb winę begins with five tons 
of frozen cut rhubarb from New York 
State, sińce rhubarb is not grown and 
processed on this scalę in Vermont now. 
However, the University of Vermont Ex- 
tension Service representatives say there 
is no reason why it cannot be grown sińce 
it is a natural product for this State. 

Honey is not yet available locally in the 
quantity needed, for it takes four tons of a 
blend of white clover and orange blossom 
honey to begin the process that will pro- 
duce 2800 gallons of honey winę. "Honey 
winę or mead is one of the oldest fermen- 
tations known to man, difficult unpre- 
dictable stuff, and one of the most inter- 
esting to work with," says Jedlicka. 

"We might be able to use other sorts of 
honey if they become available in Yer- 
mont in sufficient quantity," Jedlicka told 
me. He added that he is eager to use local 
products. 

Mapie winę is madę from fancy grade 
Yermont mapie syrup, and his initial 


order of 8000 pounds must sound en- 
couraging to sugar operators. 

There is little refuse to be disposed of 
after wine-making other than rhubarb 
pulp which is distributed locally for fer- 
tilizer. Jedlicka gets on well with his 
neighbors. Full-time office manager 
Wayne Stewart, one year-round, part- 
time helper, and four extra persons to 
help at bottling time are all from Danby. 
Even the advertising firm is local, and the 
sales concentration is aimed first at Yer¬ 
mont markets although the winę is now 
carried in seven States. He can only sug- 
gest prices which generally run about 
three dollars a bottle. 

The distinctive labels, copies of Currier 
and Ives prints, some from their own old 
print collection, show mapie sugaring 
and other pastorał scenes. They were de- 
signed by Sue Jedlicka who, with the 
Jedlicka children, Amy and Martin, are 
on hand on weekends when tourists 
often stop by (although the winery has no 
identifying sign other than the name on 
the mailbox). 

"The tourist thing is something I didn't 
foresee," admits Frank. "Although we 
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Wine-making and bottling is a year-round operation 
in the Vermont Winery plant, with the emphasis 
on taste, cleanliness and efficiency. 



have 200 acres of land it isn't situated for 
convenient parking for many cars. I know 
I must face up to having a sensible plan 
for visitors, perhaps even a shop, but that 
means permits, additional personnel, 
and some new installations. For the pres- 
ent we don't really consider ourselves 
a tourist attraction." 

Historically, while Vermont has never 
had a licensed winery before, there was 
much brewing and distilling (not to be 
confused with winę making) in the early 
days. In 1810, according to historian 
Zadock Thompson, Vermont had 125 
distilleries that produced about 175,000 
gallons a year, but the temperance move- 
ment in the mid-nineteenth century put 
a stop to this economic asset. 

Jedlicka says that fine wines and good 
food go together, and his products are 
meant for table use, not tippling. The 
apple winę goes well with meat, chicken, 
cheese, ham, or a lean pork roast. The 
mapie winę is good with a meal or with 
desserts, and at least one vegetarian I 
know says it is great with baked beans. 
The honey winę is right with a soup and 
salad lunch or with afternoon refresh- 
ments, and the rhubarb, my favorite, is 
the fitting touch with seafood or poultry. 

"What should a person look for in 
judging the merits of a winę?" I asked 
Frank Jedlicka. 

"First use your eyes to observe color 
and clarity," he said. "Then use your 
nose to sniff the aroma of the fruit from 
which the winę is madę and the bouquet 
which is the smell of the winę itself. Next 
let the tongue and taste buds savor the 


body and the aftertaste. Good winę 
should leave the mouth feeling clean with 
no bittemess or sour or sugary sensation 
following." 

"If you buy winę in quantity," he add- 
ed, "storę it in a cool dry place, on its 
side, or upright if it was shipped in that 
position. White wines should be chilled 
for an hour in the refrigerator before serv- 
ing, however. Once opened, recorked 
bottles will keep for a couple of weeks in 
the refrigerator." 

Jedlicka says there is no advantage of 
aging most white wines, although Ver- 
mont Wineries is experimenting with 
aging mapie winę. He feels that the 
"mod" or "pop" wines, quickly madę, 
heavily sugared, and manufactured with 
flavorings are simply sophisticated soft 
drinks, adding to America's over con- 
sumption of sugar. 

"Sugar in winę simply masks the bit- 
terness in an inferior product, just as one 
sweetens lemonade to make it palatable," 
he said. 

Winemaker, photographer, writer, and 
friends gathered on a sunny Sunday high 
noon to test the properties of Vermont 
Wineries wines in a gala winę tasting 
with one of Sue Jedlicka's famous 
lunches. Honey winę before lunch 
whetted appetites, rhubarb winę came 
with the salad course, apple winę accom- 
panied the ham entree, and mapie winę 
served with elderberry ice cream topped 
off the meal. 

From Solomon to Omar Khayam to 
Vermont 1975 nothing outdoes this com- 
bination for bon appetit! &> 
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A visit with the state's master 
craft craftsmen 


Yermont 
Canoe Makers 


By Robert H. Mellon 
Photographed by 
Clyde H. Smith 


Y ears ago, my wife (a city girl) and I 
bought a second hand, canvas- 
covered canoe for ten dollars. The boat 
had seen better days, but when the pro- 
posal to buy it was offered, she slipped 
the money out of her purse without 
batting an eye. What I (a country boy) 
viewed as a poor buy, turned out to be 
very much the opposite. 

We used the old canoe to explore the 
shoreline of the lakę on which we live, 
and on quiet weekend mornings we 
would get up early, slide the canoe into 
the water and paddle across the un- 
marred surface to the labyrinthian chan- 
nels of the wetlands at the head of the 
lakę. 

The morning sun softened the cattails' 
shadows and deepened the green of the 
swamp grass that grows along the nar- 
row wetland banks. Our paddles would 
dip quietly into the still surface and send 
widening circles rippling against the 
shore as we slipped further into the 
channels. 
















A hidden water fowl might ery out, 
and while we paused to listen, the wom 
canoe would slide silently along. Turtles 
scrambled over the bottom of the shallow 
waterway, and tiny fish darted out of our 
path like sun-struck silver shards. 

When we had explored enough, and 
voices shattered the moming stillness, we 
headed home. Those hours of pleasure 
that our weathered canoe gave us were 
the golden moments of many days. 

Canoeing — especially on a river — is 
the type of reereation that offers a varia- 
tion of sensations ranging from solitude 
in the quiet stretches to high adventure 
and excitement in white crested rapids. 
It's an especially exhilarating sport when 
rivers like those in Vermont come to life 
with the crashing roar of the spring run- 
off. 

While canoeing is many things to many 
people, perhaps best of all it's an activity 
that can lift the spirit. "Canoeing gives 
me the same sensation as seeing the birds 
go south," Clyde Smith, the prolific 


photographer says. "There's just some- 
thing reverent about it, something you 
feel." 

Clyde's relationship with canoes is re- 
ally a love affair that has grown deeper 
with time, and because of this and my 
own appreciation of the sport, we set out 
one day to talk with some of Vermont's 
master craftsmen — who also love these 
boats and devote a good portion of their 
lives building them. 

Our first stop was in Charlotte, at the 
workshop of Carl Bausch, a Princeton- 
trained architect, who decided to take a 
year off some time ago to build canoes. 
He's been at it ever sińce. Carl is a tali, 
thin man with weathered hands, who 
works at his craft as he jokingly says, 
"ten hours a day, ten days a week." 

He builds strip canoes, using western 
red cedar when he can get it, and red- 
wood and Alaskan yellow cedar when he 
can't. "This yellow wood is strong, but 
hard to work," he said as we stood in his 
shop where several canoes were in vari- 











Former secuńties broker John Berry finishes one of his canoes. 


ous stages of construction. "I like it," he 
said, rubbing one of the yellow strips. "I 
think it makes a good boat, except it's a 
little heavier. For light weight I like to 
stick to western red/' 

Carl's interest in canoes began when he 
was a boy, a time in his life, he said, 
when he developed a deep appreciation 
for them. His boats are built from strips 
about one-inch wide, and one-quarter 
inch thick. He places the strips on a form, 
glues them in place and after they've 
dried, sands and planes the surface 
smooth. That done, he stretches poly- 
propylene cloth over the hull and 
squeegies expoxy over it, binding the 
cloth to the wood frame. "The poly- 
propylene outside gives the boat extreme 
strength," he explained. 

When the outside of the boat is 
finished, he pulls it off the frame and 
finishes the interior by putting fiberglass 
over the wood. The end result is a boat of 
extremely light weight. "I always think of 
the person who has to lift it onto a canoe 
rack or carry it to a stream, so I parę down 
every ounce in construction," he said. 

The bow of Carl's canoes are patterned 
after those of the Malecite Indians. He 


has designed a slight outward flarę into 
the sides of his boats, a feature he said, 
that keeps the canoe drier in heavy water. 
"With this design," he explained, "when 
the boat hits a wave, the flarę will deflect 
it." 

Carl's canoes are custom built, and he 
says with pride: "Every boat I build is 
madę as though it were for me. That way 
Tm reasonably surę that the person who 
buys it will be happy with it." 

Eventually we said goodbye to Carl, 
and traveled over the back roads to the 
60-acre farm of Edwin Sturges, who also 
makes his home in Charlotte. Edwin is a 
ruddy-faced and congenial outdoorsman. 
He builds canvas covered canoes in a 
large barn on his property and has been 
at it for five years. 

In building his canoes, Edwin uses 
white cedar for the planks and ribs. He 
rips and planes the boards, then boils 
them so they can be shaped over a form. 
"You can't boil cedar too long," he said, 
"or you get black bean soup. The dye that 
comes out of the wood will discolor it, so 
I soak the wood first to get it limber, then 
boil it for three or four minutes." 

After the woodwork has been com- 


pleted, he covers the boat with canvas, 
stretches it taut with a błock and tackle, 
then nails it to the rails on either side of 
the boat. "The reason you don't put glue 
on the canvas," Edwin explained, "is so 
that if it rots or rips, you can take it off 
and replace it." 

Once the canvas is securely on the boat, 
he applies a filier. "You just paint the 
filier on the canvas and work it in with 
your hands," he said. With this part of 
the job completed, he removes the boat 
from the form and varnishes the wood 
interior. The seat frames are madę of 
cedar and Edwin has learned to cane 
them. 

Since he began building canoes, Edwin 
has completed eight boats, all of which he 
describes as his own personal canoes. "I 
used to be interested in sailboats," he 
said, "but when I moved to Vermont 17 
years ago, I just fell in love with canoes. I 
don't know why," he shrugged. "I just 
like wood canoes. I like the shape of a 
canoe, and I like to paddle them." 

It isn't difficult to see why people "get 
all wrapped up," in canoes when they 
live in Vermont with its many scenie 
rivers, each with a variety of conditions 
that combine to make canoeing a sport 
the entire family can enjoy. 

And to prove this, some regions of the 
State have organized canoe groups that 
Schedule weekend trips to take advan- 
tage of river conditions. Composed of 
family teams or individuals paddling 
alone, the groups arrange transportation 
so that long stretches can be navigated 
with the comforting assurance of a ride 
home at the end of a run. 

We had tea with Edwin, sweetened 
with honey from his own hives, then 
climbed into Clyde's car and headed for 
Waitsfield to talk with John Berry, a tali, 
grey-haired man who is a former se- 
curities broker. He has a wide knowledge 
of canoes, having won seven National ti- 
tles and participated in three world 
championships. 

John said he got acquainted with 
canoes as a boy at camp, but didn't really 
take them seriously until the late 1950's. 
"Fd run white water rivers on the order 
of the Hudson Gorge," he said, "total the 
boat and walk out. After bashing up a 
few boats, I started decking commercial 
canoes and found you could get down 
almost any river, but that was about all. 
You couldn't stop and play and literally 
fly through the water like you can with 
these closed boats," he said, referring to 
the type of canoe in which he specializes. 

Early in his canoe building career, John 
designed a fiberglass C-l, the first boat of 
its type in this country that could be Es- 
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kimo rolled. "I couldn't do it/' he said of 
the maneuver, ''but the boat was capable 
of it." 

John's boats are built entirely of 
fiberglass. He works with polyesters 
which he says give resiliency, particularly 
if the boat strikes rocks. A typical Berry 
design consists of five layers of materiał 
with triangular shaped darts along the 
stress points and curvatures. The boats 
are built in molds in two halves, and later 
seamed on the inside. 

The naturę of his canoes, John pointed 
out, is such that they should be custom 
madę for the individual. "If the person is 
a beginner. Tli build him a tank, so to 
speak. If he's a slalom raęer he gets an 
eggshell because he's concerned about 
weight." 

Nearly all of John's canoes are de- 
signed with racing in mind, and they are 
frequently and erroneously identified as 
kayaks because of similar characteristics. 
"With boats like these," he said, running 
his hand over one of the shiny hulls, 
"you're torn between preserving some 
semblance of the traditional canoe lines 
with something that will perform like I 
feel it should in white water." 

We left John and drove a few miles 
down the road to the home of Jim Henry, 
the young designer and builder of the 
Mad River canoe. A swirl of woodsmoke 


from the Henry's fireplace wafted 
through the trees. "I started out building 
boats while I was going to college," Jim 
said as he leaned against a counter in his 
shop near the back of the house. "I began 
with kayaks and evolved to canoes be¬ 
cause it's a morę functional boat." 

Jim and his wife, Kay, are oceanog- 
raphers by profession, and at one time 
worked in New York City. "We didn't 
like New York," Jim told us, "so we took 
off on a five month trip around the 
United States and Canada. We also pad- 
dled many rivers on the trip. It was a lot 
of fun and we didn't have the heart to go 
back to the city." 

When I asked him what put him in the 
canoe business, he smiled and said, 
"What's a marinę geophysicist going to 
do in the State of Vermont?" 

Jim feels his designs are unique. "You 
take a canoe today and it's either got a 
keel or it hasn't. It's got a fiat bottom or 
a round bottom. A keel is good in a lakę, 
but get it into turbulent water and there's 
nothing better to tip you over. I like a 
boat that's good in both situations, so I 
designed minę with a V-bottom. It does 
everything." 

His own personal enthusiasm for 
canoes is prompted for a variety of 
reasons. "You can do a lot of things with 
a canoe," he said. "You can take pictures. 


fish, duck hunt, just get away. You don't 
have to put gas in it or insure it. Storage 
is no problem and neither is transporting 
it. After all, the whole idea of canoeing is 
fun." 

Finding pleasurable places to canoe in 
Vermont certainly isn't difficult. One 
favorite is the White River whose water in 
spring is elear and cold, the color of tur- 
quoise. It's a good river for beginners as 
well as for those with advanced training. 
At Rochester, for example, there's a swift 
current and several smali rapids that 
make it relatively easy going all the way 
to Stockbridge. From there it picks up 
and becomes morę difficult with heavy 
rapids at Gaysville. 

There are plenty of other interesting 
locals, to. The New Haven River below 
Bristol is a spirited run in early spring, 
and Lewis Creek in Charlotte, because of 
its mild manner, is popular with family 
groups and a good place to introduce 
young paddlers to the world of white 
water. 

For the morę experienced and adven- 
turous, the upper Lamoille above Hard- 
wick offers a challenge with miles of 
frothing rapids that lick their way around 
huge boulders. Further east, near Con- 
cord, is the Moose River with lively sec- 
tions that race through evergreen forests 
and emerald meadows. 
















In Stamford, 

Woodford and Searsburg — 

A Report on People Power 


By J. Duncan Campbell 
Photographs by John Hubbard 


A t the grass roots between the out- 
L croppings of granite in smali vil- 
lages of Vermont, government most 
closely approaches the ideał set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence — 
"having been instituted among men, de- 
riving just powers from the consent of the 
governed." And it is in those smali towns 
that government, (closest to the elector- 
ate,) is held to the highest integrity. 
During the last year I went out to see 
how our citizens fared under their elected 
leaders, in Stamford, Vt. (population 790), 
Woodford (350), and Searsburg (250). 

The Vermont Statutes read: 'Tn addi- 
tion to particular duties authorized by 
law the selectmen are responsible for the 


generał supervision of the affairs of the 
town." One well-known town counsel 
has said with a twang, "If the State stat¬ 
utes don't specify otherwise, then the 
selectmen have the power. I'll have you 
know that they are ił." 

No one denies that governmental 
power is real, whether in Washington 
D.C. or in little Stamford. But there are 
differences, as we shall see. 

I arrived with photographer John Hub¬ 
bard a bit early for the selectmen's meet- 
ing in Stamford, and explored the school 
where the meeting was to be held. A new 
wing was being built. In a dim corridor 
amid the smell of paint and fresh plaster, 
I got myself trapped by a door that locked 
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Meeting in the school gym, above , is the Stamford selectpeople Bracht, Sherrill and Fairnon. The Woodford board, Cleary, 
Lauzon and Barbeau pictured below, are joined by "Brandy," a curious canine constituent. Opposite, the Woodford town offices. 

behind me. I tried an outside door with 
the panic-bar. As it swung open the view 
overwhelmed me, and I took a sudden 
deep breath. 

Behind the school was something 
overtly American — a baseball diamond. 

The gamę was just over. Boys in colorful 
uniforms, and a coach or two, were 
picking things off the benches. But my 
eyes had instantly swept beyond them. 

There, filling the scene from left to 
right, gleaming in late sun, rosę a barrier, 
a steep barrier of bright green forest, 
high, high , to the ridge-skyline. Lord, 
what a site for a school! 

Stepping out, I peered westward. Daz- 
zling rays slanted at me through big trees 
along the main Street nearby. But yes, 
there it was, immediately below the sun, 
blocking the light; another ridge, deep 
blue, close by. 

I moved around the corner of the build- 
ing and peered north. In perfect evening 
roundness of yellow sun and purple 
shadow, Green Mountains tumbled there 
as well. Only in the narrow few degrees 
due south, where Massachusetts begins 
at the village limits, did the land slope 
away to a Iow horizon. 

How remote they are here, I thought, 






















miles and miles from their proper gov- 
ernment in Montpelier. Behind that great 
blue ridge from their county seat in Ben- 
nington. In a valley open at a bottle- 
neck, but touching the foreign city of 
North Adams. Are they really Ver- 
monters? 

Chairman Ray Sherrill answered that. 
"Vermonters are Vermonters, every- 
where, but they are morę so when they 
are crowded against Massachusans! The 
people here may work in North Adams, 
Mass. but they look north, believe you 
me." 

Sherrill, Werner Bracht, and Mrs. Jan- 
ice Fairnon madę up the board of select- 
men (people?) and they all reminded me 
of a contrast with some Western charac- 
ters I have seen. The contrast helped me 
see what they were all about morę clear- 
ly. IT1 try to explain: 

Once in a while I spot cars with li- 
cense plates from the Great Plains States. 
Those good Americans come to New En- 
gland with their children, seeking their 
heritage. They get out at points of van- 
tage but sometimes seem to have a cer- 
tain frown on their faces. They seem to be 
suffering from a vague emotional discom- 
fort. Knowing their heritage, I attribute 


their malaise to subliminal claustropho- 
bia, brought on by our omnipresent trees 
and mountains hemming them in. These 
were prairie folk brought up in vast open 
spaces, people with the blood of ances- 
tors who never stopped to camp in nar- 
row valleys, whose fathers taught them 
the dread word "ambush." These people 
keep turning when in Vermont, looking 
for a horizon far enough away so they 
can feel the safety of openness. 

Not so the Stamford selectpeople. They 
are valley dwellers, who measure their 
situation by swivelling on their heels with 
chins up, staring above the horizontal, 
interested in finding the highest points 
on the rim of vision. 

Challenge! Opportunity! Take the in- 
tervening mountains and drive around 
them, forge new bonds with the select- 
men in Readsboro (which has been 
done). Travel to Bennington on town 
business. Meet with the Regional Plan- 
ning Commission in Arlington (each a 
long journey, especially in the dark win- 
ter evenings). Break new ground, unravel 
the complex State environmental laws. Be 
the first town in Vermont to buy a mod¬ 
ern, superhot, non-polluting town incin- 
erator! Cali in the assistant state's attor- 
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ney, (who came all the way from Ben- 
nington with us) to get advice on how to 
prosecute thoughtless people who will 
not take their cans and bottles to be re- 
cycled, but who illegally leave them at the 
incinerator. To improve coverage by State 
police, the selectpeople have helped es- 
tablish a new outpost in Readsboro, far 
closer at hand than the barracks in 
Shaftsbury, just north of Bennington. 

And finally, above all, as members of 
the legislative body of the town of Stam- 
ford, Vermont, they have kept their tem- 
pers on the telephone when some idiot in 
Montpelier says, for the umteenth time, 
"But why are you calling us in Vermont, 
from Connecticut ?" 

Mrs. Janice Fairnon is an attractive 
woman; lean, chic, charming, sincere, 
modern, open, and sharp. She is a big 
frog in a very smali puddle. In her world 
she has all the power she can get; she has 
been elected to the very top, having pre- 
viously served as chairperson. 

"Why are you a selectperson?" I asked 
her after the meeting was over. 

She said that it had something to do 
with her being a woman, she admitted 
that, but she was not a gung-ho women's 


libber. She ran for the job because she felt 
that women had morę time, frankly, and 
some of them could do a good job, and 
she thought they ought to step up and 
take some of the responsibility. She said 
she was proud to be a selectman. She 
said that she was the first one the town 
had ever had. 

My heart was singing already, but then 
she clinched it utterly. 

"And there's the ego thing, I sup- 
pose," she said. "I like to be here where 
the important things are happening, 
where I help make it happen, where the 
excitement is." 

It's really very simple, isn't it? If you 
are proud of what you are doing, say so. 
If you are human about enjoying the im- 
portance, admit it. If you have nothing 
that is really ugly, or shifty, or dishonest, 
to hide, just tell the truth. It shines; oh, 
how it shinesl 

iN/Irs. Eileen 0'Neil, town clerk in 
Woodford, had no problems with 
Brandy, her St. Bernard. He was friendly, 
nuzzling visitors, but he was quiet. Oc- 
casionally he had to be nudged aside with 
a toe when his great bulk was in the way. 


The three members of the board seemed 
to be glad to have him on hand. Mrs. 
0'Neil served coffee during the meeting. 
The health officer was called from an 
early-evening snooze, (he being a very 
early-rising outdoor workman) and he 
arrived in moccasins and bare ankles. 
At the closest level, government is 
neighborly. 

Which isn't to say it doesn't have firm 
foundations, and dignity, courtesy, and 
integrity. 

A young man with a continuing prob¬ 
lem came in: he wanted to buy a little 
"elbow room" next to his house, but the 
land there is owned by people "from 
away." They wouldn't answer his letters. 

The Woodford selectmen knew about 
his difficulty, and they were sympathetic. 
But something additional was on their 
minds. It seems that some gravestones 
had been found on the city-people's land. 
Weil, that complicated things, it did. 

In fact, the Woodford Cemetery Asso- 
ciation had found some records showing 
that there had once been a fence around 
the graveyard. "That's a cemetery. Be- 
longs to the Town of Woodford," they 
said. 


Merton Rice , at right, and above left Phil Barbeau and Bill Lauzon are 
examples of the rock-ribbed, principled govemment officials of which the 
author writes. Below, a meeting of the Woodford board of selectmen. 
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Bill Lauzon, Jack Cleary and Phil Bar- 
beau agreed that the young man had to 
work out his own negotiations with the 
folks about buying a strip of land. But 
where the gravestones stood, the land 
didn't belong to the outstate people at all. 
Lauzon instructed the clerk to politely so 
advise them by letter. 

The power of a town is impressive. 
Whatever happens in this case, I'd hate 
to pay the city-type legał fees, if the out- 
of-state landowners retain counsel to try 
to prove their ownership of the graveyard 
to the Woodford Board of Selectmen. 

!N/Ien are shaped by their environment, 
we know, and governments are shaped 
by men. Are governments, therefore. 


shaped by environmental features, such 
as mountains? I think so. Take, for ex- 
ample, the government in Searsburg. It 
consists of three selectmen (as in all the 
smali towns): Mssrs. Rice, Marchegiani 
and McDermott, with Mrs. Marchegiani, 
Town Clerk. These are craggy people. 
Sound. With rock-ribbed principles. 
Going through the bills, checking the 
amounts closely, conscious of their 
people's pocketbooks. Showing a deep 
sense of responsibility. They seem like 
their mountains, heavy, permanent, not 
easily changed, hard, tough. Tough? 

Yes and no. They were dealing with 
gravel for steep back roads, (must have 
morę) with sheriffs patrols, (also must 
have morę, there was a camp in the 
woods that was vandalized) and with a 


drowning. It was here that you could see 
past the toughness, see elear through to 
the tenderness that lay beneath. 

"The church was filled. All the young 
folks were erying. You know, they asked 
one of the girls to sing at the wake, 
and a boy played the guitar. The cars 
were parked elear up to the ox-bow, I 
never saw so many cars." 

Was it in the dark water of Billings 
Pond, or the swift water of the Deerfield 
River? I never found out. But the govern- 
ment knew. And cared. Nice to realize 
that. 

After a quiet pause, the government 
went back to work. Searsburg, Vermont, 
in 1974, is in good hands. So are Wood¬ 
ford, and Stamford. Thought you'd like 
to know. zOo 


Merton Rice, Emilio Marchegiani and Ralph McDermott run the 
gooemment in Searsburg with toughness, says the author, and humanity. 
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Critically speaking, 

Vermont writers have been sky-high on 

VERMONT ALBUM 


“Vermont Album deserves to be on 
the coffee table— not to impress 
the visitor, but to enable every 
member of the family to find his 
way into the past — whether for 
education or for sheer fun — 
through the pages of this 
engaging, literate volume. 

— Richard Ketchum 
Vermont History 


“To those familiar with its 
producers and with (Ralph) 
HilTs writings, the tonę and 
quality ofl 7ermont Album and 
their handling of the text are 
another evidence of the fine 
balance which they unfailingly 
attain.” 

— Elizabeth Kirkness 
Burlington Free Press 


“Nonę of the politics, nonę of the 
family battles are included, but 
the troubled and happy times, the 
beauty of both natural and 
manmade creation, and the 
lifestyle of a rural State are 
recorded with loving accuracy 
and detail.” 

— Ruth W. Fage 

Suburban List , Essex Jct. 


“If you like Vermont, you’11 love 
V Jermont Album. 9 * 

— Georgia Croft 
Wbite River Herald 

As a gift, a display in your home, an invaluable addition to your library, 
or simply as a self-indulgence, you owe it to yourself to own Vermont Album. 
Order with the handy bind-in erwelope in this issue. 
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The Gamę of 


A Yermont Trivialist looks at place names, not very seńously. . . 


the Name is 
Toponymy 

By Charles T. Morrissey 
lllustrations by Robert Yogel 


W hat is toponymy? Don't be bashful about asking. When I 
first heard this word I had to be told its meaning. It 
sounds insidious, like a peculiar disease. But it isn't. 

Toponymy refers to place names. A toponym is a place name. 
A toponymist is a student of place names. In Vermont a to- 
ponymist can have fun because this State has some curious 
place names. Vermont also has some confusing place names, 
and some that are very ordinary, and sadly uninspired. You 
might say in that regard that Vermont is Dullsville, if you want 
to try a feeble pun on toponymy. 

Let's look first at town names. Many are so similar that people 
confuse them easily. Shelburne and Sherburne can sound alike 
when spoken quickly. Barnard and Barnet have likewise been 
confused, especially when spoken with a Boston accent which 
slurs over the letter "r". Try it. You won't like it. 

Vermont even has two places named Hinesburg. One is a 
town up in Chittenden County; the other is a section of Guilford 
down in the southeast corner. Heartwellville is six air miles 
above the Massachusetts border; Hartwellville is up in the 
Northeast Kingdom, fifty air miles below the Canadian border. 
Vermont has two separate rivers named Green; also two sepa- 
rate rivers named Black. 

Why were the early settlers so like-minded when they dotted 
the hills and valleys with place names? We have Whiting and 
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Whitingham. Williamstown and Williamsville. Barnumtown 
and Barnumville. Bolton and Boltonville. Cambridge and Cam- 
bridgeport. These towns and villages are widely dispersed in 
Vermont. But Morristown is cozy with Morrisville. And Hart- 
land and Hartford are next-door neighbors along the Connec¬ 
ticut River. Wasn't diversity considered a virtue when these 
places were named? 

Places beginning with the letter "P" pose particular problems. 
People seem perplexed by Putney, Poultney, Pownal, Pawlet, 
Pomfret, Peacham, Panton, Plymouth and Putnamville, and 
have to sort out their locations by trying to visualize where they 
exist on a map of Vermont. Have travellers gone to Pittsford in 
search of Pittsfield? To Richford for Richmond? Danby for 
Derby? 

Vermont has fourteen counties, and thirteen of their names 
are also names of towns. The single exception is Caledonia — 
and that is surprising. You might think some economy-minded 
Scotchman would have duplicated the county name with a 
town name in order to simplify the task of making signposts. 

Washington County, incidentally, is one of thirty-one in the 
nation named after our first President. No other President has 
as many counties named for him. Thomas Jefferson is second in 
being so honored; twenty-six counties carry his name. 
Vermont's Washington County was called Jefferson County be- 
fore some die-hard Federalists madę the name change in 1814. 
Not much imagination shown there. 

To make matters worse, the town of Chittenden is in Rutland 
County, not in Chittenden County. Nor is Essex in Essex 
County — it's in Chittenden. Nor is Washington in Washington 
County — it's in Orange County. 

As a toponymist you could have fun rearranging Vermont 
place names — putting towns into their proper counties, for 
example. Or you could move Proctorsville up to Proctor, get 
Hortonville and Hortonia straightened away, get East Haven 
and West Haven together with New Haven, and solve the prob¬ 
lem of the three Iras. The town of Ira is near Rutland, Irasburg 
is far up north (on the Black River which flows northward into 
Lakę Memphremagog, not on the Black River which flows 
through Springfield southeasterly into the Connecticut River), 
and Irasville is on Route 100 in Waitsfield. 

In fact an orderly mind could relocate Waitsfield on Wait's 
River, and Wells on the Wells River. And while employed at 
this task it might be helpful to move Norwich University from 
Northfield back to Norwich, and Bellows Free Academy from 
St. Albans to Bellows Falls. 

Ah, the fun you can have as a toponymist in Vermont! How 
many Vermont towns bear the names of capitals of other States? 
(Three have already been mentioned in this essay.) How many 
foreign countries or cities can an international traveler visit 
without leaving Vermont? (Holland, Peru, Moscow, Berlin, 
others?) What interesting trips can you take elsewhere in the 
United States without leaving Vermont? (Example: we drove 
from Montgomery through Georgia to Athens, then to Charles¬ 
ton and Charlotte, then to Greensboro, Richmond, Washing¬ 
ton, and Baltimore. Or: driving westward we went from 
Worcester to Springfield, Albany, and Rochester.) 

How many towns in Eastern Massachusetts can you visit 
without leaving Vermont? (Belmont, Reading, Chelsea, Brain- 
tree, Waltham — go ahead, you expatriates from Greater Bos¬ 
ton, you can add morę — Brookline, Arlington, Milton, Weston. 

. . .) How many Presidents of the United States are honored 
by Vermont place names? (Yes, you may include Taftsville and 
Jeffersonville, and give yourself double credit for Lyndon and 
Johnson.) Now that the Bicentennial of the American Revolu- 
tion is upon us, how many Yermont names honor the heroes of 



our Revolutionary Era? (Washington and Franklin are easy 
answers; Glover and Starksboro require morę effort.) 

How many Vermont names embody nicknames — such as 
Hanksville instead of Henryville? How many towns are com- 
mon first names for men? (Warren, and Chester are two; others 
have already been mentioned.) Is Charlotte the only women's 
name? (Not if Sharon is reading this issue of Vermont Life.) 

Not all of Vermont's place names suffer from similarity to 
each other or to places elsewhere. St. Johnsbury is the only 
place so named in the nation. Some other names are fun to say, 
like Checkerberry Village, or fun to imagine how they were 
named, like Ticklenaked Pond. Rarities like Sawnee Bean (in 
Thetford), Goose Green (in Corinth) and Horn of the Moon 
(East Montpelier) are enticing. MurdereTs Gulch (in Perkins- 
ville) causes eyebrows to raise and voices to ask what happened 
there. Lost in a snowstorm on a mountain top — is that what 
passes through your mind when you speak of Mount Hunger, 
Mount Horrid, or Terrible Mountain? The Mad River bespeaks 
the churning anger of its rock-strewn course in that simple, em- 
phatic name. The Lemon Fair sounds like a sweet river. 

To the Indians we can be grateful for some of the most lyrical 
names in Vermont because they knew how to name a waterway 
with distinctive language. Slowly roli these off your tongue, 
savoring the flavor: Passumpsic, Missisquoi, Ottauquechee, 
Memphremagog, Ompompanoosuc, Connecticut, Winooski, 
Coaticook, Nulhegan. Don't they sound grand? 

What would happen if the present fifty States which compose 
the United States were reduced to a lesser number by combin- 
ing smali States into larger units, orby drawing State boundaries 
to coincide with natural demarcations? How would names for 
the newly-drawn States be selected? Fun, you say. A 
toponymisFs dream! 

Actually a proposal of this naturę was madę a year ago by a 
retired professor of geography at UCLA, Dr. G. Etzel Pearcy. 
Writing in Mainliner, the United Airlines magazine, he reduced 
the fifty States to thirty-eight, arguing that efficiency would be 
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increased by spending less to administer areas with redrawn 
boundaries which emphasized congruities of space, size, and 
population. Dr. Pearcy estimated his rebordering of the United 
States would save taxpayers some 4V2 billion dollars annually. 
Some readers of Mainliner liked this proposal; one wrote to say 
it would simplify sales and marketing plans. Another wasn't 
impressed: "Dr. Pearcy has displayed enough ignorance to be 
relieved of his doctorate," he wrote. 

Pearcy combined Vermont, northeastern New York, and all of 
New Hampshire except its suburban fringe above Boston in the 
southeast border area, and all of Maine except for its Southern 
tip. This new State he named Kennebec, after the Maine river. 
The area down the coast from southeastern Maine, including 
Boston and Rhode Island, to where the Connecticut shoreline 
enters the New York City commuting ring, he named 
Plymouth. Greater New York he labeled Hudson. 

But Kennebec as a name to include Vermont? A Maine river 
has no pertinence to Vermont. We can suggest a better name. 
Toponymy is fun! 

In 1609 Samuel de Champlain sailed into the lakę which bears 
his name today. He was the first European to see it. He also 
explored the coast of Maine — indeed, four years before his 
arrival in Lakę Champlain he located the mouth of the Ken¬ 
nebec River, and from Casco Bay he was able to view the White 
Mountains of present day New Hampshire. Thus, the new State 
could be named Champlain. 

As a person Champlain was simple and sincere, without os- 
tentation or pride, and these are virtues admired in our part of 
the world. His appreciation and sympathy for the Indians he 


met was genuine, and for that he deserves to be remembered. 
Our New York neighbors across Lakę Champlain would proba- 
bly be pleased by the appropriateness of choosing his name for 
our new State. Vermont doesn't already have a town or county 
named Champlain, so that poses no problem. And maybe our 
Canadian friends would be so honored by our selection of 
Champlain that when we go weekending in Montreal they 
would give special discounts to us and help us get things carried 
back home across the border. After all, Champlain was the 
founder of Canada. 

Brilliant solution! Soon, instead of reading Vermont Life, you'11 
be reading Champlain Life. 

If our New Hampshire friends feel they are getting an unfair 
share of the deal we can take "New" from New Hampshire and 
cali our State New Champlain. 

But on sober second thought we would prefer that Vermont 
continue to be Vermont, fiercely defiant of efforts to meld us 
with other States even if we are the third smallest in population 
and the eighth smallest in area. And as Mainliner noted in dis- 
cussing the consequences of Pearcy's reboundaring, "Of 
course, we would lose some mighty historie places — Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Delaware." We can readily concur with at least 
one-third of that statement. 

Furthermore, new States would require new State capitols 
with new names. Unemployed politicians and bureaucrats 
would probably be given the jobs of locating and naming the 
new capitol cities. Knowing how imagination is sometimes lack- 
ing in those two occupations we might actually end up with a 
Dullsville. ^Oo 
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S PRING IN Vermont is turn-out time. It 
is time again to let the bam-weary 
animals out into the rapidly greening 
pastures. 

Spring in Vermont is fence-mending 
time, for the winter gremlins of snów and 
ice have been about their mischief in the 
pastures'sboundarylines, betheyofstone, 
wire or wood. 

Spring in Vermont is also ience jump¬ 
ing time, simply because the grass looks 
still greener in the other fellow's pas¬ 
tures. 

The old timers shake their heads at 
tales of wandering livestock and tell how 
in grandpa's day they had a fence noth- 
ing could get over, around or through. 
Yes sir, a stump fence was "horse-high, 
bull-strong and pig-tight." 

The stump fence was madę from virgin 


The rugged stump fence at left was a prime 
example of making do. Morę elegant, perhaps, 
is the Bennington church fence at right 
and morę useful is the wire fence and stile below. 

JAN ET MULLINS 
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Fences for mending, admińng, 
walking and marking, abound 
in the Green Mountains. 


F. B. GRUNZWEIG 


LUD MUNCHMEYER 




tree stumps as they were yanked from 
the reluctant earth, their trees to be used 
to build a homestead. 

Another early fencing that can some- 
times be found threading its way through 
a silent wood marking long vanished 
pastures, is the field stone wali. 

Something there is that doesn't love 
a wali 

That sends the frozen ground under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the 
sun; . . . 

Today, seldom kept up, the tumbie 
walls are usually topped with barbed 
wire. 

To judge by its many names, the most 
popular fence used to enclose anything is 
the zigzag fence. The zigzag fence is also 
known as a snake fence, raił fence, worm 
fence, grasshopper fence, Virginia fence, 
poor man's fence and lazy man's fence. 












LARRY BARNS 


Whatever you might choose to cali it, the 
zigzag adds a bit of geometry to the land- 
scape as it crosses its leisurely way across 
the meadows and pastures. 

Look at photographs of Vermont vil- 
lages taken a century ago. That was a 
time when almost every house had to 
have its picket fence. A whole generation 
of children grew up knowing the pleas- 
ant musical cadence of a stick being 
drawn quickly along a picket fence. 

Another fencing that wrapped its way 
into the Victorian heart was the cast iron 
fence fuli of curlicues, flowerets, dripping 
grapę clusters and finials. It decorated 
Victorian parks, houses and graveyards. 

There are probably as many variations 
and names to fencing as there are fence 
builders. But a good strong fence is still 
mighty important in the country. When 
the neighbor's heifers storm your garden, 
you'11 agree with Robert Frost: "Good 
fences make good neighbors." c 
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The Most Fragile Islands in Lakę Champlairt 

Wńtten and photographed bp 

Ottar Indridason 


T he morning of May 11, 1974, was 
cool, raw and cloudy. The calm wa- 
ters of the eastern limb of Lakę Cham- 
plain shone with the color of newly 
minted silver. Four of us had set out from 
"The Carrying Place" in a boat, leaving 
the east shore of North Hero and heading 
south. We were going to visit five very 
smali islands, and we were on a very 
special mission. The other three men in 
the boat were all members of the Green 
Mountain Audubon Society's Conserva- 
tion Committee. Jed Ladd is a teacher, 
and John Ewing and Gregg Wilson are 
both attorneys from the Burlington Area. 
I was present as writer and photog- 
rapher. The islands we were to visit 
have one thing in common — they are the 
main nesting territory of several species 
of birds in Vermont and Lakę Champlain. 
Our purpose that day was to put up 
several signs on each of the five islands 
asking that no one go ashore during the 
nesting periods between May lst and 
July 15th each year. Those signs were 


to be crucial to the lives of the birds. 

Our first objective was Hen Island, a 
narrow, rib-shaped spit of land whose 
Southern end is higher and connected to 
the lower northern end by a hogback of 
loose shale. The higher ground of the 
Southern end is where common terns and 
ring-billed gulls nest. We saw a fair num- 
ber of both. A sign was placed at each 
end of the island, with the Southern one 
being placed at the rocky foot of the cliff. 

Common terns — is that a proper name 
to describe them? Not really, sińce they 
are not at all "common," either in num- 
ber or appearance. The term is used to 
differentiate this bird from others of the 
same family, but does not indicate that it 
is numerous or often seen, certainly not 
in Vermont. They are handsome, grace- 
ful and spirited. Their long forked tails 
are snowy, and the black caps of their 
heads are in sharp contrast to the white 
undersides and the soft grey of their 


wings and backs. Agile and graceful in 
flight and vigorous in defense of their 
territory especially at this time of year, 
they utter plaintive constant cries as 
they wheel and swoop. 

The ring-billed guli, which is also a 
handsome creature, is nowhere near as 
agile in flight as the tern. The most obvi- 
ous field mark of this species is the dark 
ring of the bill, and its size, which is 
smaller than the herring guli, the other 
common guli in the State. Actually, the 
ring-billed guli has taken over the terri¬ 
tory which at one time belonged almost 
exclusively to the herring guli. It now is 
the morę commonly seen of the two. 

For the last several years, Audubon 
and Fish and Gamę observers have re- 
ported 40 to 50 nesting pairs of common 
terns on Hen Island, with perhaps less 
than a dozen ring-billed guli nests. On 
our May llth visit, I counted 14 terns and 
estimated 36-40 gulls. Both species had 
recently arrived from the south. The gulls 
had perhaps come from the southeastem 
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United States, the terns from Florida and 
Central America. 

From this island, our skipper Jed Ladd 
headed our boat northeast across the wa- 
ter to Popasquash Island. This smali fiat 
rocky isle is only two or three acres in 
size, but is the most important common 
tern nesting site in Lakę Champlain. Bob 
Spear, a noted Vermont ornithologist, 
feels that Popasquash may be the oldest 
of original tern nesting areas on the 
lakę. Ali such sites are now, and per- 
haps have always been, located on is- 
lands, sińce they give the tern protec- 
tion from most predators. Documented 
evidence of terns' nesting there dates 
back to 1892, according to Spear, 
though we assume they have been 
there much longer. 

Not so with the ring-billed gulls. When 
these birds first began to increase in the 
area, a large nesting colony moved onto 
Popasquash. This was sometime in the 
1940's when the guli population began to 
increase dramatically. At that time, some 
fears were expressed that the larger gulls 
would completely squeeze out the terns, 
and there is no doubt that the tern popu¬ 
lation and nesting did decrease on the 
island. Members of the Conservation 
Committee feel that the guli population 
may be levelling off, though data is 
lacking to confirm this. It is not known 
what ecological factors are at work. Spear 
gives a number of 250 pair of terns nest- 


Rock Island in St. Albans Bay (opposite) is little morę 
than a lakę reef. Above, Ring-billed gulls 
circle Popascjuash Island while Common Terns keep 
watchful vigil. Below, the two bird species 
cohabitate the tiny island. 
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Ring-billed gulls circle over their Young Island home, 
at left, and above, three Black Crononed Night Herons sit 
near their nests. The tern nest below and the young guli 
opposite page were both photographed on Popasquash 
Island. Directly opposite, the important signs are posted. 


ing here in 1970. I counted only 20-30 
terns on the island on May 11 and no 
nests, while I counted 180 guli nests and 
estimated some 600 to 700 gulls on or 
near the island. 

In contrast to Hen Island, which has 
some trees such as American elm and bal¬ 
sam poplar, as well as some shrubs, 
Popasquash is totally barren. The birds, 
especially the gulls, nest close together 
and those parents not brooding the eggs 
stand about among the nests, or else- 
where on the island, producing a carpet 
of birds. Both species build nests which 
are merely shallow depressions in the 
ground with perhaps a few strands of 
vegetable matter. Most nests will have 
three brown spotted eggs. 

The next island on our journey was No 
Name or Grandma's Island. Nesting by 
gulls or tems has been erratic here. Spear 
reports 75 tern nests on Grandma's when 
he surveyed in 1970. Nonę have been 
found in intervening years. It is not 
known what caused this relatively large 
1970 nesting population of terns to desert 
this island. No ring-billed gulls have been 
recorded here either. Grandma's Island is 
nearly covered with staghorn sumac, one 
of Vermont's most attractive native 
shrubs. Many wild flowers are also found 
here, including columbine, hairbell, 
herb-robert and goldthread. 

From here, we headed southeast to St. 
Albans Bay and Rock Island. This is a 
smali one, hardly morę than a reef show- 
ing above the water. A few trees and 
shrubs have a toehold here however, and 
trout lilies were blooming in profusion 
the day of our visit. We counted between 
80 and 100 ring-billed gulls, and later I 
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counted 12 tern nests and only three guli 
nests. Some authorities feel that the terns 
may have come to Rock Island when their 
territory on Popasquash was invaded. 

Twelve tern nests were reported here 
in 1970, and often 200-300 terns nesting 
in previous years. A 1972 visit by the 
Audubon committee found 100 tern 
nests. Two years later, only 12. There is 
some reason to believe that this fluctu- 
ation in nesting tern populations may be 
due to thoughtless and destructive 
human interference. The signs we were 
putting up on this trip were designed to 
cut down on such destructiveness as well 
as aimless human wandering. (Our party 


had, of course, obtained permission from 
owners to visit the islands and to put up 
the signs.) 

I remember visiting Rock Island in the 
late 1960's with officials of the Fish & 
Gamę Department. At that time we 
found large numbers of guli and tern 
eggs heaped into large piles in two or 
three locations, with many broken. It was 
inexcusable, ugly, and against the law 
that protects both gulls and terns. It may 
also be responsible for the nesting fluctu- 
ations on various smali islands in the 
lakę. The terns are particularly vulnerable 
sińce they are fewer in number and do 
not nest in Yermont except on such unin- 

















habited islands. We could easily lose 
these graceful birds as members of our 
bird fauna unless they are provided with 
sanctuaries. 

From Rock Island our course was west- 
ward and we entered the broad lakę. The 
fifth and last island on our itinerary was 
Young Island, by far the largest of any 
islands we visited, being nearly six acres 
in area. A large colony of ring-billed 
gulls was nesting on the Southern tip of 
the island, and records show that this 
colony was present in 1973 as well. How- 
ever, the Audubon Conservation Com- 
mittee reported no such colony in 1972, 
but found a sizable community of black- 
crowned night herons in the tali balsam 
poplars near the center of the island. 

This colony, one of only three known 
on Lakę Champlain, was present this 
year, and I counted 40 to 50 of these 
beautiful birds on May 11. They are smali 
herons with short necks and legs, unlike 
some other herons of the region. This 
species is dark on the back and top of 
the head, and snowy white beneath, and 
are easy to identify because of the pre- 
dominantly white color scheme when 
seen from the front. These birds have 
had some recent survival problems else- 
where in this country, hardhit by pesti- 
cides. 

The ring-billed guli colony on Young 
is a large one, not unlike the one on 
Popasquash in size. In addition, there 
were also perhaps a dozen nesting pairs 
of herring gulls on Young. We put up 
several signs on this last island, and 
headed back to North Hero. Our hope 
was that the boating public would leave 


these smali nesting islands alone. They 
are of great value to native Vermonters 
and visitors alike. The flight of the 
herons, the swooping and crying of the 
terns and the constant patroliing of the 
gulls are a delight to many of us. 

When we arrived back at the Carry, the 
weather was still gray and cool, but it 


seemed brighter than when we had left. 
Perhaps it was only a reflection of our 
hopes that the terns and gulls and herons 
had a brighter futurę on Lakę Cham¬ 
plain — a hope not warranted by our 
smali efforts but perhaps ours was a step 
in the right direction. When the signs 
were taken down by the Audubon com- 
mittee members in August, there was 
minor evidence of some vandalism to 
some signs and the trees or posts they 
were fastened to, but on the whole, the 
message seems to have been heeded. I 
saw no evidence of disturbance on the 
trips I madę during the summer to photo- 
graph the islands, and my notes are of 
green and brown flecks of land in the 
blue mirror of the lakę. 

On some of these trips, when a Cana- 
dian high was sitting over Vermont, stiff 
winds out of the northwest brought smali 
whitecaps up to the rocky or gravelly 
shores. Terns and gulls wheeled back and 
forth over the lakę and their summer 
islands. Other days, under the influence 
of a Bermuda high, a certain lassitude 
prevailed. Southwesterly breezes brought 
haze and humidity. The night herons sat 
high in the trees on Young Island and 
looked at me with a suspicion in their red 
eyes — a suspicion that seemed as old and 
perhaps as warranted as their relationship 
with the human race. c O? 
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Spring Comes 
to\fermont... 


. . . long before the snows are gone. It begins 
with hints ofwarmth in the wind, with cars that 


start easily for the first time in months, with 
the deer finding smali new shoots to nibble in 
the brown grasses, and with the arriual of birds 
not seen in half a year. While snów still rests 
in the darker hollows, the browns of last fali 
reappear from under their winter white. 














The Country Road above 
was photographed by 
Richard W. Brown, as 
was the snacking deer 
at left. H. Stanley Johnson 
took the Grafton photo- 
graph below. 


Dirt roads tum to mud and then into muddy 
riuers as the layers of snów melt. A rain- 
storm or two arrioes to wash the last of the 
ice from the northern windowsills. And 
suddenly, after the rain, we notice that the 
birches are shimmering with yellow-green 
buds and the crocuses have opened. Then one 
morning we forget to tum up the heat or 
light a fire. The mountain sides soften 
and lighten. Children's mittens are 
left in drawers. We rake the remaining 
October leaoes from the garden to find 
new jonquils already poking up. 
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A pale green begins to spread 
eoerywhere cooering first the fields 
and then bushes and trees. 
Apple trees burst into fragrant lace, 
and cows and sheep are released 
from their barns and wander łaziły 
across the fields. Ali the farm 
animals are busy with their young. 
The tractors are cleaned and oiled. 
Spinach and pea seeds are wedged 
into the cold earth, and those who 
dare, set their tomato plants in the 
ground. Carpets of dandelions, 
like sprays of yellow sunshine, pour 
across pastures, hillsides and lawns. 
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The family of sheep was photographed by Richard W. Brown and the South Peacham 
farmscape above by Hans Wendler. Below, Mt. Equinox taken by Lud Munchmeyer and 
an apple tree fuli of visitors by Janet Mullins. 













The two moon rises, above and at 
right, were photographed by 
Richard W. Brown. The field 
below — in Fletcher — was 
photographed by John M. Chaplin 


Soon we notice that it is still light after 
supper. The evergreens fade behind the 
broadening green brilliance of the maples, 
the dandelions tum into fields of 
bobbing fluffy moons, and before the storm 
Windows are all off, the heavy greens of 
summer are practically upon us. uoo 












Connie and Ray Montgomery 
are ready to go it alone 
in their publishing venture 

The Crossroads Press 


Written and photographed 
by Ann Day Heinzerling 



From loading proofs for the bindery, to selling to young 
audiences, the Montgomerys are a busy two-person outfit. 



I sat in the office of Vermont Cross¬ 
roads Press on the second floor of an 
old village house in Waitsfield and looked 
out past the white, tall-spired church to 
the early green fields and pale, poplar- 
yellow colors dotting the hills beyond. 
Other old houses flanked the village 
Street, blending brick and clapboard be- 
neath budding elms and maples. I could 
see new grass in the lawns and 
hyacinths, crocuses and jonquils against 
the gray foundations. Robins were busy 
hopping and listening on the church 
lawn. 

Part of this building is a smali grocery 
and variety storę and I could hear the 
coming and going of the townspeople. 
The gas pumps in front of the storę 
hummed as customers filled their cars, 
tractors and lawn mowers. The morning 
sunlight streamed through the floor-level 
Windows and Ray and Connie Montgom¬ 
ery, the couple I was visiting, began teil- 
ing me about Vermont Crossroads Press, 
a new company they had just started. 

"Most children's books are signifi- 
cantly designed with the buyer in mind 
— the parent or grandparent — who will 
purchase the book. Even the distribution 
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The Montgomerys bring their product diredly to their potential customers 
in an outdoor mini-seminar , above and lower left. 


and displays are geared to the purchaser 
not the child," Ray said as he pushed his 
long legs out in front of him and leaning 
back, folded his hands behind his head. 

"Many times," he continued, "a book 
is heavily edited and becomes the prod¬ 
uct of the publisher — far from what the 
author first intended. It seems the aver- 
age child's book follows a set pattern." 

With this limitation in mind, Ray and 
Connie Montgomery initiated Vermont 
Crossroads Press early last year with a 
plan to design, write and create a series of 
children's books, games and activities 
that are specificially and exclusively for 
children. Connie and Ray both said they 
felt there is a need for good quality 
children's books that are interesting, fun 
and exciting as well as educational. The 
child reader should be able to identify 
with the subject matter of the book, they 
explained, and these are needs they feel 
are not being met by the major publishing 
houses. The Montgomerys intend to 
make Vermont Crossroads Press fili a 
very specific void in children's literaturę. 

There is very little overhead to this 
husband-and-wife publishing company. 
They have no employees, but for each 


book project they make up a team that 
usually includes themselves and an illus- 
trator or photographer. No one gets paid 
until the book sells. There is no long in- 
volvement or investment, and things get 
done quickly and directly. Ray and Con¬ 
nie can accomplish in one evening, they 
say, what might take months to get 
through agents and editorial boards. 

"But why Vermont in particular?", I 
asked, though I have been in Vermont 
long enough to be pretty surę what the 
answer would be. 

"We simply believe in the way of life 
that only Vermont has," Ray said, lean¬ 
ing across his desk now and speaking 
with obvious pride. "There's inspiration 
here and a freedom to do what we want. 
We can have direct relations with friends 
and associates. Our books are conceived, 
written and produced in the Vermont 
tradition and reflect life as it's lived here. 
Ali the creative work, as well as the actual 
printing and binding, is done in Ver- 
mont. The State gives our products a spe- 
cial ingredient they can't get anywhere 
else." 

"In fact, our first two books were en- 
tirely produced by people within this val- 


ley," added Connie. She was sitting on 
the floor with three-year-old Anson and 
as she spoke, she spread jam on a cracker 
for him. "Our books will be wholly Ver- 
mont products. We will even do the dis- 
tributing from this office." 

I looked around the simply furnished 
room. A large table between the two 
Windows with chairs on each side served 
as desks for both Ray and Connie. There 
was a built-in sofa-cot in one corner cov- 
ered with a colorful blanket from Mexico. 
A woven tapestry from India decorated 
one wali. I noticed books for seven- 
year-old Ramsey, who attends second 
grade in Waitsfield. Simple shelves were 
set under sloping eaves for reference 
books and files. There was another chair 
and a few toys for Anson. Potted plants 
stood on the wide floor boards near the 
Iow east Windows. There were two ad- 
joining bedrooms that had several pieces 
of furniture and morę toys. 

"I have worked in many offices much 
morę elaborate than this one," Connie 
added, "but nonę with the view and at- 
mosphere we have here. It gives us inspi¬ 
ration to start with." 

The Montgomerys are aware of the 
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challenge that comes with starting a new 
company in a rural area. They know it 
means hard work and doing most of the 
menial jobs themselves. They say this is 
just what they want. "We can be close to 
our product and it will be our own crea- 
tion." 

With their combined knowledge and 
experience it seemed to me the Mont- 
gomerys could have stayed in New York 
City or Boston and earned top salaries. 
But instead, they decided to simplify 
their lives and start their smali publishing 
company on a solid Vermont foundation. 
As we talked on into the morning, I be- 
came convinced that this was a couple 
whose skills and enthusiasm would carry 
them a long way. When I said goodbye, 
we madę plans to meet at the Waitsfield 
Elementary School later that week. 

When that day came it was dark and 
cool, morę like a late winter day than the 
middle of May. Somber clouds hung 
against the mountains and even though 
the fields were green there was almost a 
feeling of snów in the air. The brown 
garden soil felt cold and the radiant 
flowers of a few days ago now were duli 
in the grayness. 


"Vermont School Bus Ridethe initial 
oenture from Crossroads Press, features 
stark photographs from a child's eye view 
along with a selectwely limited text. 
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But inside the school house in the third 
and fourth grade room, the excitement of 
our visit brightened a wonderful collec- 
tion of young faces. The Montgomerys 
and Larry Barns, a photographer for one 
of their projects, were introducing the 
finał proofs of their first book to the stu- 
dents. The book was Vermont School Bus 
Ride and the pictures in the book were of 
the Waitsfield school children. 

Vermont School Bus Ride is the first crea- 
tion of Vermont Crossroads Press and is 
designed specifically for young readers 
five through eight. The text, using ap- 
proximately 100 carefully chosen words, 
is about children going to and from 
school. Photographs look at a rural world 
through a child's eyes. Larry rode the 
school bus with the youngsters and be- 
came acquainted with theim and their 
world. His photographs show that 
closer-to-the-earth perspective— the bus 
wheel, the headlights, the lowest part of 
the school bus step. He also captured the 
anticipation of the children's faces as they 
looked at animals, farms, people, 
streams, bridges and the light and 
shadow of each new day. 

The third and fourth graders grouped 
around Connie in a semi-circle as she ex- 
plained the master copy of the Vermont 
School Bus Ride story was now ready to go 
to press. She held up an example of the 
type style that will be used for the print. 


Connie Montgomery, above, thrioes on 
writer-to-reader contact. If a project gets 
enthusiastic response in a classroom, the 
Montgomerys feel it has good chances of 
success in a bookstore. 


“We hope that all of you will be able to 
go with us when we take this finał copy 
to the printers. You'11 see the printing 
stage of the book. After all the pages are 
printed, we plan to load it all into our 
jeep and drive it down to Brattleboro 
where each copy will be bound and 
covered.“ 

Ray sat on a desk at the edge of the 
group with wide-eyed Anson on his lap. 
Larry Barns and I watched as one of the 
children read the text while another held 
up each page for everyone to see. The 
girls giggled and the boys poked each 
other as the pages turned revealing their 
own antics and expressions. 

As I watched, I remembered what Ray 
had said a few days earlier. “We want the 
child reader to get involved in what he is 
reading and experiencing. He should 
identify with the subject. Our books 
reflect life as it is lived here. By identify- 
ing with this, a child can learn to put 
words with the pictures. He is learning to 
read, but in the process he is also learning 
about himself." Certainly these children 
in the Waitsfield school were experienc- 
ing an active learning process as they 


took part in the early stages of making a 
book. 

I went along again with the Montgom¬ 
erys when they took a later creation, 
Marvin, The Maruelous Moose to a school 
on a hill overlooking the Mad River Val- 
ley between Warren and Waitsfield. The 
day was warmer again, though there 
were clouds straying across the sun. We 
sat on the grass with the children while 
Connie read the story of Marvin. It is 
about a moose, what he thinks of himself, 
the adventures he has with his friends, 
and how he learns why he is unique and 
marvelous. 

After Connie had read the story of 
Marvin, we talked about what the story 
meant to each of the children. Some 
talked, others listened, but they all 
seemed to get just a little bit morę out of 
the story-telling. They also seemed to 
have learned something about self- 
appreciation. 

Each time I have a chance now to chat 
with the Montgomerys, I sense the strong 
dedication that Ray and Connie have to 
their objectives. They really do want to 
create something good and useful for 
children, and create it here in Vermont. 
And if they go it alone, doing all their 
own designing, writing, editing, publish- 
ing and selling they will be operating 
within a fine old Vermont tradition — the 
tradition of independence. c Oo 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Although the University of Vermont sadly announced the end 
of its varsity football program this year because of the economic 
crunch, not all football news in Vermont last season was nega- 
tive. Take the moment that the Middlebury College football 
team met their new team manager. Bright moment. 

She is Susan Whipple, a senior from North Grafton, Mass. 
who goes by the name of "Whip" and who earned the distinc- 
tion of being the first female manager of the Panther eleven by 
doing her job with energy and efficiency. Selected for the job 
after answering an ad, Whip had to give up playing goalie on 
the woman's field hockey team. But it was really no contest. 



"Why play hockey when you can be manager of the football 
team/' the 5-foot-l-inch blond remarked. And then she added, 
"I never knew how complicated the gamę of football really is. 
Those guys are smart ." 

They surę are. Especially when it comes to selecting a man¬ 
ager. 

And while we're on the subject of female breakthroughs into 
traditional masculine bastions (and we promise, this is abso- 
lutely the last time this kind of integration is going to be ac- 
knowledged until Vermont gets a woman governor) there's the 
case of Audry Solo of Manchester, Vt. A petite 4-foot-ll, she is 
the first member of her sex to join the varsity soccer team at 
Yermont Technical College in Randolph. She plays forward. 


and was chosen — according to Coach Aussie Wood — "en- 
tirely on her ability as a soccer player." 

A branch of Brink's Inc., the nation's major mover of currency 
and securities, is opening in Burlington — the first branch ever 
in Vermont. Only natural, though. Perry Brink, the firm's foun- 
der in 1859, was a Vermonter. Went West for some reason, 
though. If you can figurę that out. 

The warm and witty tale, "Grounded by a Grouse" which ap- 
pears in this issue will be a new inclusion in a reprinting of Mar- 
guerite Wolfs classic Anything Can Happen in Vermont. Six addi- 
tional chapters are being added to the little volume, which is to 
be published by the Stephen Greene Press of Brattleboro. 



Vermont's senior mapie tree is currently the subject of some 
controversy because of a property linę disagreement between 
renowned artist Dean Fausett and the town of Dorset. The 
400-year-old mapie has been dubbed "Spirit of America" and is 
thought to be the largest and oldest of its species in Vermont. It 
sits on FausetPs front lawn and is protected from road salt run- 
off and washout by a Iow retaining wali at the road's edge. 

It is this wali, and the determination of tbe property linę, 
which is at the core of the three-year-old controversy and court 
litigation. Town officials want the wali moved toward the tree 
with subsequent filling in over a portion of the tree's feeder 
roots. Fausett contends that the wali is not on town property, 
should not be moved, and would accomplish nothing by altera- 
tion except probably killing the giant mapie. Aiding Faucett in 
his determination to save the tree (pictured above) are State 
forester Bill Gove and Rick Wilson, director of the Conservation 
Society of Southern Vermont. 

Right now there is no dispute at all about the giant elm tree on 
Richard L. Sykes' West Brattleboro property but he's willing to 
stir up some controversy. "The tree measures 14-feet two- 
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inches in circumference chest high/' he reports. "I've never 
seen an elm tree this big and my wife Mary and I would like to 
claim it to be the largest living elm tree in Vermont. We throw 
down a challenge to see if anyone can produce one any bigger." 

Only God can make a tree, Mr. Sykes, but here's your chal¬ 
lenge and we'll report the results. 

Two of Vermont's most venerable and storied inns were leveled 
recently by fire. Nothing was left at the site of the 150-year-old 
Bromley House in Peru or the 140-year-old Tyler Place Inn at 
Highgate Springs except tradition. But it is precisely that tradi- 
tion that might live to see new inns built where the landmarks 
were destroyed. In fact construction has already begun on a 
new Tyler Place which had been considered a personal summer 
home to its generations of guests. The new inn will be put up 
less than a mile from the original site and is designed by William 
Collins of Cleveland, Ohio. He and his family had been regular 
guests at the inn for many years and his plans for a new inn 
began shortly after last September's fire. The new inn is ex- 
pected to be ready for this Summer's season, according to man¬ 
ager Frank Emmanuel. 

Bromley House owner Thomas C. Spater could not be as op- 
timistic about his gutted property but said he definitely planned 
to remain in the Peru area. 

According to local police, neither fire was of suspicious 
origin, and there were no injuries. 

This kind of service is ordinarily not performed by your faithful 
Post Boy, but an opportunity came along that we just couldn't 
pass up. We want to help arrange a three-week summer house 
swap for Chris and Ruth Coles. They are loyal and avid readers 
who have never visited Vermont and who are quite anxious to 
do so this Summer. They are looking for a house somewhere in 
Vermont, preferably scenie in locale, for a three-week period 
probably some time in June. For that period, they want to swap 
their rambling farm house, built in 1649 and recently modern- 
ized, on 20 acres with a trout pool, in Hertfordshire, England. 
Interested readers can write to them at the Castle Farm, Lower 
Luton Road-Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire. 


One of Vermont's most famous scenes — certainly one of its 
most photographed — has now won for itself a share of immor- 
tality on the Official Vermont Bicentennial Medallion. The 
bronze coin (pictured above) is now on sale from the Bicenten¬ 
nial Commission in Saxtons River (Box 195 and Zip 05154) and 
according to Director James E. Hormel, it's one of the few $3 in- 
vestments that can be madę today with the absolute assurance 
that it will be worth a good deal rnore in one hundred years. Ali 
profits from the sale of the medallions will be delivered directly 
to Vermont cities and towns for Bicentennial projeets. We 
would like to add that it's a dandy souvenir. 


Speaking of the Bicentennial, we have to mention the little 
hamlet of Baltimore, Vt. (population, barely) which was one of a 
great many hopeful recipients of Bicentennial funding for their 
particular project. (And we don't mean to cast aspersions on the 
miscellany of people, committees, towns and cities who were 
looking for some windfall funding. Vermont Life was in the 
group. Successfully, too.) Back to Baltimore. The city fathers, if 
you will permit the euphemistic exaggeration, had their own 
project to submit to the Bicentennial Finance Committee. They 
didn't want to dedicate a park, or erect a statuę or stage a 
pageant. For their Bicentennial project, they wanted to pur- 
chase two signs (costing about $300 total). One sign would say 
"Entering Baltimore" and the other — not too far down the road 
— would advise, "Leaving Baltimore." Could the Finance 
Committee turn that down? Not hardly. 

Have you ever heard of a Montpelierism? Perhaps not. It is a 
relatively new addition to the English language and has to do 
with shcirt, descriptive phrases that happen to apply to the city 
of Montpelier, Vt. A motorcycle gang in Montpelier is a guy and 
his girl friend on a Honda. That's a Montpelierism. Or, Mont¬ 
pelier was the only city in the country where "The Great 
Gatsby" was held over three weeks. That's a slightly negative 
Montpelierism. Montpelier is the only city where the local dry 
cleaner returns change you absent-mindedly left in your pants 
pocket. That's a positive Montpelierism. Or this: Where else but 
in Montpelier does the Recreation Department still sponsor sock 
hops? 

Actually, Montpelierisms could be applied to a lot of towns in 
Vermont — or towns all over. We affectionately pick on the 
State Capital because this is where Vermont Life and most of its 
Staff cali home. Right now we're collecting Montpelierisms, and 
we'd like very much to see yours. o 
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On the Bottle Bill 

CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


W hen John Wesley pointed out that "Cleanliness is, in- 
deed, next to godliness/' he was preaching about dress. 
He did not mention roadside cleanliness but the odds are that 
he was all for that, too. Certainly the great evangelist stood for 
environmental cleanliness as a boon for what he termed the 
spiritual and aesthetic. He insisted that all three classifications 
of cleanliness are attainable by "highly practical means." 

Vermont was a bit backward about taking in the Wesleyan 
Church (or the Methodist Societies) but not about embracing 
John Wesley's advocacy of cleanliness. By the records, and be- 
ginning with the Republic of Vermont years (1777-1791) the 
working mood of successive legislatures has repeatedly been 
one of cleaning up, or at least trying to. 

This precedence and persistence reemerged about four years 
ago with the enactment of one of the most avant-gard clean-up 
laws in American legislative history. This "public act" is now 
variously known as the Bottle Bill, the Returnable Containers 
Law, or morę formally, Public Act No. 252, Relating to Beverage 
Containers and a Trash Remooal Fund. 

Cali it what you choose, the initial focus is on reducing, and 
in time obliterating, roadside litter. This carries the experienced 
acceptances :1) that throw-away beverage containers are a prin- 
ciple factor of roadside litter, 2) that an effective remedy has to 
be preventive, and 3) that any really effective clean-up effort 
must be part and parcel of the solid waste problems which pre- 
vail in Vermont and the nation at large. 

Historically the Returnable Beoerage Containers Law was a direct 
outgrowth of Vermont's yearly Green Up Day — when citizens, 
schools and other civic groups join forces in "delittering" road- 
sides and other public lands. But with all deference to its objec- 
tive and attainment records, one annual Green Up Day simply 
isn't enough. Like the tiny "pat" of restaurant butter, the sam- 
ple is okay (so now bring us some butter), but certainly not 
sufficient. Keeping the roadsides clean is a year-around and pe- 
rennial job. Although there are seasonal variances, as a rule the 
maximum tourist-and-travel months (June into November) are 
highest in roadside littering. 

During December, 1973, the Governor's Highway Litter 
Evaluation Committee completed and turned in a painstaking 
and well-balanced report on the many characteristics and prob¬ 
lems of roadside litter. The ten persons who served on the vol- 
untary committee included State officials directing environment 
protection works, a town manager, the president of the Ver- 
mont Retail Grocers Association, and a professional conser- 
vationist, among others. The Yermont highway commissioner. 


his assistant and thirteen district engineers actively helped. The 
findings included the following: 

— All types of public roads suffer infestation by automobiling 
litter bugs. By averages the local or township roads are the 
worst littered. Although proportionately the least victimized the 
Interstates (four-laners) are by no means litter free. However, as 
with auto accidents, the most persistent roadside messing oc- 
curs within a comparatively few miles of the messer-uppers' liv- 
ing places. 

— Whatever the time or place, tossed-away beverage con¬ 
tainers are the nucleus of roadside uglification. They make up 
anywhere from a third to morę than half of the litter totals. 

— Obnoxious as it is, roadside litter has implicit values which 
can contribute and are contributing to cleaner and greener road¬ 
sides. 

In Vermont, as elsewhere, salvage collecting and the inter- 
related recycling industry are rapidly changing from the once 
lowly trade of picking up after a throwaway society to a highly 
beneficial industry. 

It's high time. Our landfills, morę forthrightly known as pub¬ 
lic dumps, can't last forever. At best they aren't good enough. 
They can't be hidden away completely, or avoid being a damag- 
ing nuisance to resident neighbors or adjoining property own- 
ers, or to the passing public. 

Fortunately a larger proportion of the hard wastes and burna- 
bles are finding valid market places. In Vermont as elsewhere, 
the common waste papers which only yesterday brought be- 
grudged pittances of a few dollars a ton are finding eager buyers 


Pre-beverage Container law , bottles and cans madę up most of the roadside litter. 





















at anywhere from five to nine times the former amounts. Prices 
for scrap metals, glass and many other solid wastes are catapult- 
ing. 

No less fortunately, beverage containers are serving as bell- 
wethers for the awakening industry of wastes savings and use. 

According to our State Tax Department about 185 million re- 
turnable beverage containers are sold in Vermont during a 
given year. About 60 percent of these are beer bottles or cans; 
most of the rest are soda or soft-drink containers. Currently the 
returns or cash-ins of soda containers are close to 90 percent of 
the total sold but returns of beer containers are somewhat less 
impressive. 

There is a bit of sudsy irony here. Thus far the most clamor- 
ous opposition to the returnable containers law has been from 
the brewers and distributors of the malted beverages and the 
Stores, particularly the smali or "Mom and Pop" Stores which 
are, or believe they are, heavily dependent on beer sales and 
profits. 

Meantime, and no doubt with good cause the brewers con- 
tinue to list containers as one of their most crucial and imperil- 
ing problems. Their almost unanimous preference is for using 
non-returnable containers and adding the ever-increasing costs 
to the Wholesale and ultimately, the retail prices. They oppose 
having to salvage the metal containers or the laborious chore of 
culling, washing and relabeling the returned bottles. The posi- 
tion of the soft drinks bottlers and distributors is substantially 
different. Their Vermont business is at least averagely good. Re- 
covery of bottles permits an average of four additional uses or 


"trips." Some, such as the old-liner Coca-Cola, are using the 
same bottles as many as seven times. This reusing now changes 
from thrifty to essential. It is open knowledge that even with 
mass or large quantity production the standard smali Coke bot¬ 
tles cost between 12 and 15 cents apiece. Here, obviously, is an 
example of a Container which costs morę than the contents, and 
therefore demands reuse. 

The Coke story opens the door to a vast and troubling vista of 
ever-rising Container costs. It is a vista of very basie importance 
to the anti-litter laws, present and futurę, and to the prolifera- 
tion of assaults on the consumer's wallet. 

Recently while drooling through the "dęli" department of the 
supermarket, I was seduced by a miniaturę mountain of my 
favorite chomping materiał — home-baked, oven-warm 
Italian-style bread. From the bakery manager I pried out the 
admission that the bread which retails at 49 cents a pound costs 
the storę 39 cents at ovenside. About 20 percent of the overall 
cost is the very special, heat-retentive aluminum wrapper. On a 
pound-for-pound basis the heavy wrapper foil costs almost six 
times as much as the ingredients. 

This horrendous example of extravagance relates to the total 
litter and trash removal problem and to doubly soaking the 
hard-used consumers. The one-two-socko routine of paying for 
the containers and paying again for having the garbage or trash 
man haul them away is as ludicrous as it is punitive. 

Ali this is a national quandary and proliferating hallmark of a 
1 hrowaway Society. Vermont, beginning with an important 
handle of the momentous litter problem, is seeking to make 


On Vermont's first "Green Up Day" in 1970 , litter received a one-day, all-out attack. 
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purposeful intervention against the economic mayhem of pack- 
aging wastes. 

The too-little-read text of the "Bottle Bill" provides a meaning- 
ful overture. The statute seeks to tie the reduction of roadside 
litter with coordinated plans for reducing its source. The bill is 
aimed at helping municipal and township authorities effect re- 
moval and disposal of trash at township level, in all instances 
with the approval of the local governments. 

During the first year of its enforcement, July 1, 1972, to the 
same day of the following year, the State collected from all bev- 
erage distributors 4 mills for each Container sold for resale in 
Vermont. Half of this levy was distributed to the townships on a 
per capita basis for their use in acquiring and maintaining trash 
disposal facilities. The rest was allocated to the Secretary of the 
Agency of Environmental Conservation for futurę recycling cen- 
ters. The Secretary was directed to develop plans for the estab¬ 


At the bottle redemption center in Burlington , containers that were 
once garbage are now traded for deposit. (Photo by Stu Perry) 



lishment of recycling centers in principal towns and regions of 
smaller towns, in all instances with the foreknowledge and con- 
sent of the respective townships and their governing bodies. 
The projected plans were strongly predicated on private enter- 
prise for operating the facilities. 

The statutory definition of containers excludes liquid foods, 
such as milk, fruit, vegetable or meat juices. There is no fixed 
limit of the amount of beverage Container deposits. Following 
the trial or "kickoff" year the statute specifies the prevailing sys¬ 
tem of cash refunds for containers duły returned to the retailer, 
who is reimbursed by the distributor. The distributor makes the 
initial advance both of the deposit monies, and a handling fee or 
"cushion" for the retailer — in the amount of one cent per Con¬ 
tainer recovered. The consumer does the finał forking over — 
by way of the retail price structure. But she or he is at least nom- 
inally compensated by the cash-ins and further rewarded by the 
public-good participation in keeping the roadsides cleaner and 
greener. 

Meanwhile at least a dozen Vermonters are qualifying as 
pioneers in the new era of private-enterprise salvage, which re- 
lates to the growing story of returnable containers. These are no 
stereotyped junk men. Two of the leading spirits are women, 
Mrs. Joan Barnes of Bennington and Mrs. Merril McClares of 
the St. Johnsbury area. Ron Perkins of Wilder and the White 
River area, a Dartmouth graduate and longtime public health 
official, is setting up his own recycling works and activating a 
municipal program for Woodstock. Fred Hirsh of Burlington is 
the prevailing maestro of paper salvage. His special knacks in- 
clude supplying baling equipment and pickup services to Stores 
and supermarkets. Morę and morę Vermont merchants are dis- 
covering that systematic recovery of paper and other wrappers 
and packing materials is turning out to be their most profitable 
departments. 

Old-time township civic pride is also joining in the little publi- 
cized crusade against litter at the roadside and beyond. Reach- 
ing back for a timely and real-life example, let's take a quick look 
at the historie tree-happy Township of Stamford (near Benning¬ 
ton). Back in 1970, State Health officers ordered Stamford Vil- 
lage (pop. 757) to abide the prevailing law against the open 
burning of trash. The recommended changeover was to a 
20-acre land fili plus tractor and equipment, suitable for a town 
of 2,000 or morę residents. 

Stamford just couldn't afford that. Mrs. Janice Farinon, then 
the chairwoman of the board of selectmen, went shopping for 
an enclosed incinerator. (See also, "A Report on People 
Power," page 14) It had to be operable by the local two-man 
road crew and smali enough to fit into the pintsize town barn 
and abide a fuel budget not exceeding $5 per week. Across in 
New York State, the Chairwoman located a slightly used ther- 
mal midget which the township could buy and install for 
$18,000 plus another $12,000 obtainable via the State. A special 
town meeting approved the purchase. 

Late last May, the incinerator was put to work changing the 
three-times-weekly garbage and trash collections to half-barrels 
of sterile ashes. Stamfordite Bob Pedercini has taken over the 
combined trucking, sorting, delivery and selling of the recov- 
ered salvages. The Tom Thumb operation is thereby practically 
self-supporting and working like a charm. 

One reminder here is that Vermont's legislated efforts to 
clean up its roadsides are turning out to be multilateral and ver- 
satile contributors to environment protection. The reminder is 
further sharpened by the fact that whereas most public laws live 
by public sufference, the so-called Bottle Bill has to live by pub¬ 
lic participation. There is steadily growing evidence that most 
Yermonters are participating positively. 
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HANSON CARROLL 


VERMONT INNS: 

The Pałace 

By Frank Lieberman 


W ith a cup of ordinary restaurant coffee going at twenty 
cents or morę, ice cream cones a quarter and up, and the 
cheapesł martini one buck, would you ever believe that some- 
where in Vermont there's a restaurant with a menu that prom- 
ises "three nickel beers with lunch"? 

Of course not, it's like some slightly foolish dream of the long 
gone past, but so help me, it is absolutely true. If you don't be- 
lieve me go to Manchester Depot, have lunch at the Pałace and 
see for yourself. 

You will find the Pałace is a distinctly old-fashioned place 
whose young owners have the old-fashioned idea that serving 
good food at reasonable prices in attractive, old-fashioned sur- 
roundings is the way things should be done. This might be con- 
sidered a whimsical approach to inn-keeping but Pd like to see 
it spread all across the land, McDonald's and Howard Johnson's 
notwithstanding. 

Completed in 1907, the old brick building was known for 
years as the Battenkill Inn. It was bu i 1 1 close to the station in 
Manchester Depot and was popular with salesmen and sports- 
men along with those who came long distances from down 
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country to take the stages into the surrounding countryside. But 
as time passed and the passenger trains ceased to run, the old 
Inn was neglected and became increasingly sad and shabby. 

Then in 1971, the property was purchased and restoration 
work begun by Rod Frazier, a Manchester man. He in turn 
leased the inn and it now is owned by Grant Hoffman, of Ar- 
lington. Renovation and restoration continues. The twenty- 
three bedrooms of the old hotel are being brought up to mod¬ 
ern standards as time and available funds allow; the public 
rooms are all fully functioning. In all this renovation, the blight 
of "modernization" has been happily avoided. Embossed metal 
ceilings, handsome moldings and fixtures have been retained 
and everything possible has been done to enhance the turn-of- 
the-century atmosphere. The original bar room is attractively 
painted a rich green with cream trim. It's a popular local gather- 
ing place with the traditional nudę (a ham-fisted but arresting 
copy of Goya's famous "Maja") over the bar and old prints and 
photographs decorating the walls. 

Here mid-day lunch is available, mostly nice big sandwiches 


at reasonable prices, such as a baked ham on rye for a dollar 
and a quarter. There are also daily hot specials and the three ir- 
resistible nickel beers. 

It's a fine place to stop for lunch but even better for dinner, 
which is served in the handsome dining room with its bold red, 
white and gold wall-paper, red ceiling and gilded mirrors. In- 
formality is the rule, dress is strictly come-as-you-are, the wait- 
ers will probably be dressed in jeans and the chef will impress 
you with his cooking but not with his tali white hat. He doesn't 
wear one. 

Like everyone else at the Pałace, the chef, Virginia-born 
Charles Little, is quite young. Now twenty three, he has been 
cooking professionally sińce he started work at sixteen, as an 
apprentice to the head chef at the Ramada Inn, at Newport 
News, Virginia. Since he'd always planned to be a chef he 
didn't greatly mind putting in 12 to 14 hours a day, learning 
cooking and pastry making, butchering and baking, book-keep- 
ing and restaurant management. With training such as this he 
finds it no problem to serve the 50 or 60 guests who dine at the 

































Pałace week nights or, with an extra helper or two, to prepare 
dinners for the 150 or morę who will come in on a busy week¬ 
end evening. And, let me add, he prepares interesting dinners. 
Charles cooks very well indeed, has an imaginative approach to 
cooking and, best of all, uses it. 

Almost every dish is given a nice, unusual touch. Two ex- 
amples: the blend of capers and mushrooms which flavors the 
saucing of the rock cornish gamę hen, and the combination of 
parmesan cheese and hollandaise with sherry sauce on the Veal 
Charles Roi. 

Since they are running a smali restaurant the proprietors have 
wisely chosen to limit the menu to a few unusually good dishes. 
I have an intense dislike, an almost paranoid one, for enormous 
menus with their endless choice of dishes, and so I was de- 
lighted to find the Pałace listing just seven entrees plus a daily 
specialite. Appetizers and desserts are also limited in numbers, a 
boon for those who, like me, are torn between the choice of this 
delectable or that. 

The best thing about a limited menu, however, is that it al- 
lows the cook to concentrate on cooking a few dishes to as near 
perfection as he can. It also helps keep costs down sińce there is 
no need for a larder bursting with a great variety of foodstuffs. 
Charles Little wisely avoids the dishes so often found in restau- 
rants of gourmet pretensions, preferring to cook things that are 
not found elsewhere. The last time I dined at the Pałace, the en¬ 
trees were Fettucine alla Alfredo, Shish Kabob, Rock Cornish 
Gamę Hen, Chicken Pantalba, Crabmeat New Orleans, Veal 
Charles Roi, Sirloin Steak Bearnaise and the specialite was 
broiled flounder stuffed with crabmeat. 

This is not run-of-the-mill cooking, nor do I think it expensive 
for what it is. Dinners here are a la carte; appetizers run from 
95<k to $2.50, entrees rangę from $4 to $7.50 and desserts are 
from 95£ to $1.25. 

This particular evening my wife started with a delicious soup 
avgolemono and then had the veal. I began with the splendidly 
rich onion soup, followed by the chicken. We thoroughly en- 
joyed our dinners (recipes follow) and the Palace's special salad, 
an intriguing combination of crisp raw spinach and thinly sliced 
mushrooms. Since Tm not all that keen on desserts I can only 
report that my lady much enjoyed the blackberries Romanoff, I 
tasted the chef's cheese cake and found it very good. 

In keeping with the limited menu the winę list is not large, 
but encompasses a good rangę of imported wines, mostly 
French and mostly at the rather forbidding prices that inflation 
is inflicting on us all. Happily the pleasant Almaden wines, red, 
white and rosę are available in carafes at reasonable cost. 

What morę can I tell you about the Pałace? It's a friendly, in- 
formal place, not morę than a quarter of a mile east of Route 7 on 
the Bromley Mountain road; it's reasonable in price; the cooking 
is unusually good and to help prove that contention here are 
five of Charles Little's exclusive recipes, compliments of the chef. 

EGG AND LEMON (AVGOLEMONO) SOUP 
(serves 6) 

6 cups chicken broth x h limę 

1 /a cup short grain rice 2 eggs 

1 lemon lernon slices; chioes 

Bring stock to boil, add rice, boil gently 30 minutes, until rice is 
very soft. Add juice of the lemon and half limę; reduce heat to 
simmer. Beat eggs thoroughly in bowl gradually adding one cup 
of hot soup, then mix eggs back into soup pot, stirring rapidly to 
prevent eggs cooking. Let it thicken slightly, correct seasoning 
and serve garnished with lemon slice and sprinkling of chopped 
chives. 


ONION SOUP (serves 6) 


3 or 4 med onions 
Va Ib butter 
5 cups beef stock 
1 smali clove garlic 


Vi tsp worcestershire sauce 
6 smali rounds french bread , 
dried in oven 
6 thin slices swiss cheese 


Slice onions and chop coarsely; saute in butter until semi-trans- 
parent. Do not brown. Add stock, garlic (whole), worcester¬ 
shire, salt and pepper and simmer 20 minutes. Cut cheese to fit 
bread rounds. Just before serving, remove garlic, pour soup into 
individual bowls, top each with round of bread and cheese. Run 
under broiler until cheese is bubbly; serve at once. 


VEAL CHARLES ROI (serves 6) 


6 veal filets, 4 to 6 oz ea. 

1 egg beat en into 
Vi cup milk 

Italian-seasoned bread crumbs 
butter 

1V2 cups cooked rice 


3 A cup sour cream 
% cup hollandaise 
% cup grated Parmesan 
cheese 

sherry sauce 
raw mushrooms 


Pound veal until tender and quite thin, dredge in flour, then dip 
in egg and milk mixture, roli in bread crumbs. Saute in butter 
approximately ten minutes on medium heat. Top each serving 
with mixture of rice, sour cream, hollandaise and grated cheese. 
Bakę in very hot oven (500°) until topping is bubbly and brown. 
Serve with sherry sauce and slices of raw mushrooms. 


Sherry Sauce 

L A cup butter IT/2 cups beef stock 

4 Tbspn flour tyi cup dry sherry 

Blend butter and flour in saucepan over medium heat. Gradual¬ 
ly add hot stock and cook until thickened. Simmer 20 minutes 
or morę; do not boil. Just before serving add sherry and correct 
seasoning. 


CHICKEN PANTALBA (serves 6) 


3 large chicken breasts 
1 egg beaten into 
cup milk 

Italian seasoned bread 
crumbs 


3 A Ib slice ham f diced 

2 cups * diced , boiled 
potatoes 

1 h Ib mushrooms , sliced 

3 cups hollandaise 


6 peach halves, fresh or canned 


Saute chicken breasts in covered pan until almost done. Remove 
skin and bones, break meat into medium size pieces. Dip in egg 
and milk mixture, then roli in bread crumbs. In one pan saute 
chicken and diced ham in butter until brown; in another cook 
potatoes and mushrooms in oil until potatoes brown. Arrange 
chicken and ham on bed of mushrooms and potatoes, cover 
with hollandaise and garnish with peach half. 


REFRIGERATOR CHEESE CAKE (serves 6 to 8) 

1 Ib cream cheese , x k cup sugar 

softened IT/2 cups whipping cream 

3 oz pkg lemon jello graham cracker crumbs 

Linę chilled 10-inch pie piąte or smali spring form pan with 
crumbs. Set aside. Mix jello with 1 cup water according to di- 
rections; cool slightly. Whip cream with sugar, reserving 3 A cup 
when finished. Fold softened cream cheese into whipped cream, 
turn into the lined pie piąte and chill 3 to 4 hours in refrigerator. 
Top with fresh or canned fruit and garnish with the reserved 
whipped cream when serving. c-00 


* quantity of potatoes used depends on appetites! 
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The first one of the year is 
always the chilliest — 

Spring Swim 

By Abigail Spring 
Photographed by Ethan Hubbard 




Members of the Craftsbury 4-H intetided their 
outing to be a hike. lt became a spontaneous swim. 


M y name is Abigail Spring — most 
people cali me Abbie — and Tm 
eleven years old. Our family lives in 
Craftsbury which I think is a pretty nice 
place to live. This is a story about me and 
some of my friends from school who 
belong to the Craftsbury 4-H Club. It's 
about an outing that we went on with our 
4-H leader, Ethan Hubbard. He's in 
charge of the photography group and he 
takes us to different places each month 
for our meetings. Usually we meet at his 
house for dinner and we each try and 
bring a hot dish or something we madę 
so he's not stuck with all the cooking. 
This time Ethan took us to the secret 
waterfall. I can't tell you exactly where it 
is but I will say that it's near Charlie 
Furlong's, a nice farmer who lets us swim 
there. 

It's a really great waterfall. There are 
these fiat rocks all along the streambanks 
and it's great to just jump from one to 
another. We really had no intention of 
swimming whatsoever — really. It was 
the very first part of May and the water 
in the stream was icy cold because I think 
it was mostly melted snów from the 
mountains. 

Tom Stames, my best friend's brother, 
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was the first one to slip off a mossy rock 
into the pool of that icy water. Boy was he 
surprised! But pretty soon he was enjoy- 
ing it and getting used to the cold. He 
started splashing us as we climbed up- 
stream on the shore rocks. 

Later we started exploring the stream 
in the late afternoon sunlight and soine of 
us had rolled up our pants and were 
wading. Not me, I can tell you that. We 
came to an old fallen down tree across the 
stream and Ethan challenged us to see 
who could walk across it without falling 
in. He said that if anyone could do it he'd 
give them an all-expense trip to Florida. 
I don't think we believed him, but we 
tried anyway. 

Pretty soon we were all wading and 
splashing and caring less and less about 
staying dry. It was when we found a 
place in the waterfall where you could 
stick your head under without drowning 
that got most of us completely wet. It was a 
really neat thing — because you could 
stick your head under the spray and 
breathe and even yell. 

Pretty soon all nine of us were swim- 
ming in the deepest part of the hole. 
We'd put our faces down in the water 
and push off hard with our feet from the 


waterfall and let the current take us 
downstream to the shallow part. We 
were having so much fun that we didn't 
notice how purple we were getting. 

Later we came out and found ourselves 
feeling a little weak in the knees but also 
feeling awfully good. We rested for a 
minutę or so and then climbed up a ropę 
on the steep bank and ran through the 
field of early wild flowers and waving 
grass. The sun was still warm and it felt 
so good on our water-logged bodies. 

We got to Ethan's car and squeezed in 
as best as we could with our soaking wet 
clothes and all, and drove back to his 
house a few miles away. When we got 
there, he let us go up to his trunks and 
rummage for dry clothing to change 
into — shirts, overalls, and sweaters. You 
should have seen us in all those clothes. 
I guess we looked pretty silly but we were 
glad to be warm and dry. 

We ate outside in the warm air with 
those ridiculous clothes on and watched 
the sun set over Craftsbury Common. 
Later we lit a couple of lanterns and sat 
around for a while just talking about our 
day, and all kinds of other things. It was 
really fun and I hope we can do it again 
soon. c Oo 
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GROUNDED BY A GROUSE 

By Marguerite Wolf 
lllustration by Carrye Originals 


I f the motifs on Christmas cards are 
any indication of popular opinion, the 
average American thinks that a partridge 
just sits in his espaliered pear tree watch- 
ing a tuneful paradę of swans, maids and 
pipers pass by. But if the reason the par¬ 
tridge was chosen for the song was allit- 
eration, as I suspect, they could have 
used a peacock just as well. Actually a 
peacock would be morę colorful and a lot 
morę likely to be found in an English 
garden. 

Though my knowledge of the mores of 
partridges is limited, it does include the 
fact that partridges are not prone to 
appear at parades or other public per- 
formances. In fact, naturalists tell us most 
partridges prefer privacy. 

So when my husband came hurtling 
into the house one Spring morning com- 
plaining that he had been attacked by a 
grouse, I'm afraid I was something less 
than sympathetic. I regarded him with 
what is literarily called a jaundiced eye. 

Attack on the noggin 

I am not surę that I had ever seen a 
partridge in its natural habitat at that 
time, which is as much the bird's fault 
as minę because you rarely do — see 
them — that is. But there was George 
touching his forehead gingerly and insist- 
ing that right in our driveway a ruffed 
grouse, known as a "pa'tridge" in these 
parts, had hurled herself at his noggin. 

"Impossible," I said. "What did you do 
to it?" 

"Nothing! I was minding my own busi¬ 
ness, raking the leaves out of the flower 
bed when this chicken-sized grey-brown 
bird ran right up to me and slammed into 
my head. She's probably still out there, 
if you don't believe me." 

"Maybe she has a nest nearby. Why 
don't we feed her some corn and maybe 
we can get a look at the chicks." 

So we tiptoed around making noises 
appropriate for soothing edgy maternal 
partridges and being fresh out of pear 
trees and vague about their preferences, 
we scattered corn and apple parings at a 
discreet distance. The smali female ruffed 
grouse, who looked exactlv like the pic- 
ture above the same name in Peterson's 
Guide To American Birds, regarded us 
solemnly from her stake-out at the edge 


of the driveway and ignored our hospi- 
tality. She looked so benign and gentle 
as she leisurely picked her way around 
under the pine trees that George's com- 
plaint seemed even less credible. 

We have friends who have gone on an 
African safari armed only with cameras 
and found themselves over-exposed to a 
rhinoceros who felt rather strongly about 
his territorial prerogatives. We've also 
had a spate of acquaintances who have 
seen the whites of the eyes of a bear or a 
barracuda. But in recent years the post- 
prandial and post-brandial adventure 
stories seem to lean morę towards mug- 
ging. But whoever heard of being at¬ 
tacked by a grouse? Me, That's who. I not 
only had to hear about it, I soon joined 
the ranks of the bad guys in our grouse's 
estimation. 

That same morning, I decided to set 
out some petunia plants that were lan- 
guishing in the garage. I wasn't thinking 
about the grouse and was on my knees 
digging holes with a trowel, when 
Thump! something bounced off my neth- 
er portions with the impact of a basket¬ 
ball. It was smaller than a basketball and 
covered with feathers. It was the grouse. 
I couldn't believe it. I stood up and tried 
to engage her in casual conversation, 
assuring her of our friendly feelings but 
she paced back and forth about a yard 
away from me making little churring 
noises. 

A fearless fowl 

I was convinced that she either had a 
nest or a clutch of young partridges near¬ 
by so I carefully explored the entire area. 
But I found nothing. Nor did she play the 
broken wing ruse to lure me away from 
any one spot. When I squatted, she 
squatted. When I walked, she walked. 
She idly pecked at the ground and I 
resumed digging. Suddenly she lunged 
at me again. By this time I was slightly 
unnerved. I hated to admit that I was 
afraid of a grouse but who wants to be a 
backboard for a two-pound bali of fowl? 
I picked up a rake and flapped it at her. 
She scrunched down the way a hen does 
when alarmed but didn't budge. Even 
when I gently pushed at her with the rake 
she only hopped in place and wouldn't 
be shooed away. I finally gave up the 


planting and went indoors. A few min- 
utes later she was around at the front of 
the house where George was unwrap- 
ping some rosę bushes, circling him de- 
terminedly as though seeking out his 
Achilles heel. 

Ali day, every time either of us stepped 
outdoors, Mrs. Grouse materialized out 
of the woods and dogged our footsteps. 
She couldn't be incubating eggs or she 
wouldn't stay away from her nest for 
such long periods of time. 

The staring contest 

One neighbor stopped to ask if we had 
noticed the partridge that he had seen 
several times in our driveway. The mail- 
man honked twice and commented on 
her presence. John, a boy who was haul- 
ing wood for us, came running up to the 
house from halfway down to the brook 
and breathlessly told me about a big wild 
bird only a few feet away from him. He 
was so fascinated that he crawled under 
the pine tree where she was wandering 
around and for the next hour they stared 
at each other in silence. She never at¬ 
tacked John, possibly because his cata- 
tonic state didn't pose a threat. 

George's tales of being grounded by a 
grouse were greeted by the raised eye- 
brows and disbelief of his colleagues. The 
next Sunday she harassed him until he 
too retreated indoors. She scurried 
around to the front of the house where 
she could see him through the picture 
window from the top of a big rock and 
dared him to step outside. He took a pic¬ 
ture of her which was useful in silencing 
his friends but did nothing to appease the 
grouse. 

One morning when I was backing the 
car out of the garage I heard a thump. I 
stopped the car, afraid that I had hit her, 
but she had hit me! As I watched she 
hurled herself at the left rear hub-cap 
again, fluffed out her feathers, squared 
off for what might have been her third 
attack if I hadn't driven out of the yard. 
She followed the car at a run for a short 
distance and then started back to the 
driveway just like a dog who feels he has 
driven away a passing car. 

We never found a nest or any young, 
though I searched daily and never 
stepped outside for two weeks without 
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the sensation that I was being followed. 
I was. She would appear in seconds 
down at the garden or near the spring no 
matter how stealthily I tried to sneak out 
of the house. Frankly she was becoming a 
nuisance. She had us under virtual house 
arrest and was wearing my love of naturę 
pretty thin. I am all for conservation but 
doesn't that include humans too? We re- 
turned to Vermont partly because we like 
country living. Not just any old country, 
Vermont countryside where the flora and 
fauna are familiar, benign and with 
whom we can co-exist peacefully. The 
snowshoe hares, deer and birds add to 
our enjoyment, but I have been known 
to wonder just who is being conserved 
in June when mosquitoes find me tasty. 
If I wanted to share my blood I prefer 
to do it at the Blood Bank and not with 


the black flies. 

We are fascinated by the raccoon who 
on winter nights scoops the peanut butter 
out of our bird feeder with his delicate 
little paws, looking over his shoulder at 
us through his black mask, (but I become 
fiercely competitive with him in August 
when he and I both want the corn that I 
have planted and hoed). 

In the same way, I was beginning to 
have mixed emotions about this aggres- 
sive bird. We had established our terri- 
torial prerogative twenty-five years ago 
when we bought our farm, long before 
her grandmother was an egg! 

We never considered shooting her. 
George wouldn't and I couldn't because 
I've never found a way to hołd a gun 
with fingers in both my ears. I wished 
her no bodily harm but I yearned for the 


good old days when ordy an occasional 
chickadee or red squirrel supervised my 
outdoor activities. 

Then one day no grouse patrol! I 
basked in a morning outdoors unscolded 
and unscathed. But that evening when 
we drove down the road we noticed 
something in the gravel on the shoulder. 
George backed up and we saw a familiar 
bundle of grey and brown feathers, limp 
and lifeless where she must have been 
struck by a car. 

She had stood off two humans and 
innumerable cars for a month and died 
on the field of honor defending whatever 
it was that her instinct told her to protect. 
Too bad we never found out but this past 
holiday season her Christmas card coun- 
terparts looked like pretty passive par- 
tridges to both of us. 
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Spend a day, 
listen to the sounds 
and watch the learning 
happen at the 

Poker 

Hill 

School 

By Ruth W. Page 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 



I f there are 25 pre-school children in 
one huge room on a rainy day and you 
hear no "gimmes," and whines, and no 
tears, you might want to begin looking 
around for the magie at work. 

Examining the vast room with its mas- 
sive beams and dozens of attractive 
nooks, you reflect for a moment, and 
then abruptly the magie becomes quite 
visible. Every child is busy and happy at 
something he or she obviously wants to 
do. They are so absorbed in their tasks 
that one little girl painting rounded 
Stones from the roadway (she's making a 
turtle who will soon have a stone head, 
stone body, and ice-cream-stick legs) 
appears entirely unconscious of a boy 
vigorously hammering nails into a thick 
stick of wood at the workbench not five 
feet away. 

If you stay all day in this unusual 
place — it is the Poker Hill School in 
Underhill — you begin to get a feel for 
how all this apparently unplanned busy- 
ness is brought about. No one is tense, no 


one is rushed, no one is watching the 
clock, no one is pressuring anybody else 
to do anything. There are six adults look¬ 
ing after 25 children whose ages rangę 
from three to five years and whose homes 
are found throughout the Underhill area. 

Founders of the school Lou Ingalls and 
Ann Crocker have four assistants, young 
women in college or who have a special 
interest in early childhood education. 
Their school is a renovated barn — a 
large, airy, handsome barn beautifully re- 
modeled into a schoolroom with space 
for exercise, or for artistic talents that 
require huge rolls of paper unrolled on 
the floor as well as little pieces confined 
to a desk-top. 

At one end of the room is a complete 
kitchen with a long counter. In this un¬ 
usual school the children help prepare 
their own snacks and lunches. And there 
is an upstairs which leads to two delight- 
ful nooks for quiet times — the old barn 
lofts. The steps are heavy natural board 
with two-inch thick ropę banisters, and 


the separate rooms, openly overlooking 
the unique schoolroom, cater to every 
child's delight in exclusive crannies. 

A day at Poker Hill School starts with 
the Morning Circle. Children and teach- 
ers sit in a big circle on the floor and 
make their plans. One teacher stands at 
the blackboard to write it all down. (The 
children don't think of these leaders as 
teachers, but as companions; they cali 
them by their first names in a completely 
unselfconscious way.) 

Everyone in the circle has the oppor- 
tunity to make an "offering" for the day; 
most provide for activities, and the 
names of those choosing each activity are 
written on the board to help remember 
who planned what. 

"I brought a great big roli of brown 
paper to draw on," says Chris. 

"I brought yarn, and I can show you 
how to do finger-knitting," says Ann, 
one of the aides. 

Others may have a book, some strong 
boxes for games, or a batch of empty 
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plastic bottles inviting artistic creation. 

When all the offerings have been listed, 
children raise their hands to indicate 
which they choose to start on, and which 
they'd like to try later in the morning. All 
are told that in addition, there will be one 
table where the stone turtles are being 
madę as gifts for their mothers, and an- 
other where some painting is going on, 
so that if they finish with their first activ- 
ity they may turn to one of these. 


With so many children, it is impossible 
to be surę ho w long anyone sticks to any 
one task, but at a given moment, all are 
busy at something, they're well distrib- 
uted through the various activity areas, 
and they set their own pace. There are 
usually one or two at the workbench, one 
or two reading or being read to, one or 
two doing reading readiness "puzzles" 
in workbooks. Some of the children 
scotch tape their paintings high on the 


massive old wooden barn supports (so 
nice not to have to worry about marring 
the walls) for all to see, others put them 
in their private "boxes." Part of one wali 
section is covered with the circles of 
heavy cardboard containers like pretzel- 
cans, and there is a child's name painted 
in each. Anything the child especially 
wants to save he puts in his own can. 

As children weary of one activity they 
change to another. Rosie and Bobby are 
intrigued with a new piece of furniture. 
It's a lounge-type chair whose back re- 
clines and whose foot-rest rises, and they 
play on it, making it "go," for quite a long 
time. No one minds, no one bothers 
them, and in about half an hour they tire 
of the new toy and seek other amuse- 
ment. Rosie spots two others helping to 
cut up oranges and pears in a big bowl for 
snacktime, and goes to assist, and Bobby 
joins some story-timers. 

I could not help contrasting this with 
the ordinary pre-school groups I've vis- 
ited, where inevitably some adult would 
have felt it her duty to urge the children 
to leave the chair and find something else 
to do. It would be elear to the adult that 
flipping a chair back and forth is not 
creative play, and should be stopped. 
The sensible Poker Hill leaders, however, 
know perfectly well that the best way to 
make any play morę desirable is to try to 
lure the child away from it. 


Animals are part pet , part audio-visual 
aid and part friend at the school where 
the barn is an important classroom. 












Lou Ingalls, a founder of the Poker Hill 
School (above), helps create the relaxed 
and independent atmosphere. 


time as their names are called, the only 
"regimentation" I noticed all day; and 
this is essential for safety. 

Lunch varies as much as the children's 
imaginations from day to day. We had 
hot dogs and baked beans, huge bowls of 
carrot and celery sticks, glasses of milk, 
and of course the Boston cream pie. But 
as the children prepare their own menus, 
no two days need be alike. On Friday of 
each week they sit down with one of the 
teachers and make out the shopping list. 

The farm environment of the Poker Hill 
School is very much present, even within 
the classroom. In early Spring, children 
plant tomatoes, onions, carrots, parsley 
and lettuce in little containers, and 
keep the boxes in a sunny window until 
the young plants are ready to be trans- 
planted out of doors. 

There are two guinea pigs in cages, also 
cared for by the children, who stop their 
work from time to time to go and watch 
the guineas for a few minutes. 

Fine days are spent almost entirely in 
the out of doors, as the school-in-a-barn 
lives up to its tradition, and is part of a 
farm. In the lower part of the barn, just 
under the classroom, reside the livestock. 


There is Marigold, the mother goat, 
and irresistible Nanabelle, her tiny 
daughter who got into the class one 
morning and enchanted everyone by put- 
ting her neat little hooves up on our leg 
as if asking to be petted. 

In another stall downstairs are two 
young heifers and two pigs. After lunch, 
the children are very careful to put all 
their edible food scraps in the bin 
marked "pigs," and all the paper refuse 
in a rubbish basket; the pigs appear to 
thrive on the children's menu choices. A 
cow lives in lonely splendor in a separate 
stall, though in warm weather she is out- 
doors most of the time, as are the others. 
In the driveway, on the lawn, and indeed 
pretty much ubiquitous around the build- 
ing are four geese and a gander, a group 
who clearly feel they're in command and 
who are treated with considerable respect 
by the youngsters. 

Indoors, conversation is pretty quiet, 
most of the time, as the children are pre- 
occupied with what they're doing, but 
they occasionally criticize each other's 
work. At the paint table. Mary Lou 
glances critically at her companion's 
drawing of a field. "Make a bird, you 


It is this wise attitude, I decided, that 
creates such a marvellously relaxed and 
tension-free atmosphere. In a huge room 
with so many delightful things to do, it is 
inevitable that every child will find some 
activity to suit his mood at any hour, 
and he knows if he tires he can always 
find one of the adults with time to read 
him a story. Thus all the learning is play, 
the companionship among the children 
of varying ages is natural and uncompeti- 
tive and the whole schooFs ambience is 
(to the astonishment of this mother who 
can remember chaos with a mere three 
pre-schoolers) downright soothing. 

There are obviously some rules, 
learned at a reasonable pace, and accept- 
ed matter-of-factly. At snack time, when 
everyone chooses pieces of fruit from the 
big bowl, and some juice, and a cup of 
raisins topped by a big marshmallow, all 
stay in the part of the room where food 
may be eaten; and the faintly startled look 
on the face of Jennifer who starts back 
to put something in her wall-box and is 
reminded by an aide, "We don't eat in 
this part of the barn," shows plainly she 
hadn't meant to break the very sensible 
rule. She goes back to the snack-table, 
eats two morę sections of pear, gets a 
good mouthful of raisins and then does 
her errand. 

When lunch is announced, the chil¬ 
dren must descend the stairs one at a 
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need a bird," she tells him, indicating the 
empty pale blue sky he has just filled in. 

He sketches in a recognizable bird 
shape. 

"Where's its feet?" Mary Lou wants to 
know. "Where's its eyes? No feathers?" 

Goaded, the boy stops her short with, 
"It's a bald-headed eagle." 

As I sit to make some notes, a young- 
ster across the table suddenly looks up 
from her puzzle and says, "Why are you 
so old?" 

I grin at her and say, 'Tve just lived 
a lot morę years than you." 

She leans back and thinks, then says as 
one who suddenly comprehends, "Oh! 
That's all you've got to do!" and she has 
grasped the essential difference between 
youth and age. 

Quite obviously, it takes a certain kind 
of adult with a certain kind of training to 
run so unconventional a school so suc- 
cessfully, and Lou Ingalls and Ann 
Crocker, both with fuli backgrounds in 
the regular school systems of Vermont, 
have the gift for organizing chaos without 
regimenting it. 

Having received her Masters degree in 


The main room of the school is a combination 
nursery, playpen, laboratory and library with all 
activities going on at once. 


Counseling and Guidance, and taught at 
Antioch's School of Education, Lou felt 
after 25 years of teaching that she would 
like to put her own theories of education 
to work: to make learning the natural 
process she feels it is meant to be, rather 
than the duli mass feeding which it too 
often is. She says she also dreaded the 
enforced retirement of the public school 
system, and says, "Now I can retire when 
I like." 

Ann still teaches in the public schools 
in nearby Burlington, but helped Lou 
found Poker Hill and worked there in her 
summers. She had earlier attended 
Scripps College and was certified as a 
teacher by the University of Toledo. 

The school started in a little home on 
Park Terrace in Essex Junction, and in 
three years had outgrown its building 
which in any case was too restrictive for 
the educational theories of these two 
women, who wanted "their" children to 
learn from naturę in ways which are only 


possible in a rural area. The move to their 
barn allowed the school to expand, the 
classroom to broaden to include stables, 
meadows, and woodlands, and the 
teachers and assistants to try a great 
variety of ideas and techniques. 

"One rule we try to abide by is, 'Never 
do for a child what he can do for him- 
self,' " Lou told me. Only parents and 
other teachers know how important, and 
how exhausting, this can be. Standing by 
without a show of impatience while Jim- 
my works to get into his boots while all 
the others are panting at the doorway, or 
while Stephie ties a shoe before they 
can run across the meadow, or while 
Josie re-buttons her jacket to get each 
buttonhole properly mated is much 
harder than helping out. "But if a child 
is helped," says Lou, "he'll stop trying. 
Why do things if someone else will do 
them for you faster and better?" 

At the Poker Hill School in Underhill, 
simplicity reigns in the most constructive 
of ways. For the various children who 
attend — and probably for their teachers 
as well — life's most destructive mood, 
boredom, hasn't a chance. 
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Not so long ago, being a farmer in Vermont meant being a teamster. Today, there's still admiration for 

The Art of Teaming 

Written and photographed by Richard W. Brown 


W hile Vermont farmers no longer 
depend on draft horses for their 
farm work, there are still plenty of teams 
left in Vermont. And this is the time of 
year that they really earn their keep. 

On early Spring days, when the 
ground is still too wet for a tractor, a man 
and his team have an excuse to work to- 
gether and to harden winter-softened 
muscles. Logging, sugaring, getting out 
cedar posts for fencing, spreading last 
Winter's mammoth pile of manure — 
there is probably morę that can be done 
with a team in March and April than at 
any other time. 

But by mid-May the ground has dried 
out and the farmer, anxious to get his 
com in, usually puts up the team in favor 
of the tractor. Plowing is what separates 
the really ardent teamster from the man 
who keeps a team for odd chores and 
company. Plowing with horses is ex- 
hausting work for everyone concerned. 
Yet there is an art to plowing and a 
rhythm and functional beauty to the 
mutual effort. Furrow upon furrow, the 
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The modern tractor madę most draft horses 
an anachronism, hut there are still Vermont 
farmers whose teams are indispensable. 


earth peels back from the blade, forming 
a patch of brown corduroy without a fleck 
of green showing. The team pulls to the 
end of the row, turns and backs, the 
blade is flipped for the return, and the 
team once again is set into motion, ac- 
companied by the clank and slap of the 
harness and the rich heavy smell of 
turned earth. 


The few men I know who still plow 
with a team speak almost apologetically 
about it. Perhaps their neighbors shake 
their heads over such an anachronism. 
But anyone who has had the chance to 
watch a farmer plowing with his team in 
the spring can understand why some 
men still prefer to work this way, and 
hopes that some men always will. c & 
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O ne good turn of the Cider Press de- 
serves another, and sińce no one 
objected last Winter when we introduced 
this new feature (and through it, some of 
our contributors), we'11 offer it again. 

It seems this time around we'11 be in- 
troducing some teams — successful part- 
nerships which produced some of the 
articles and photographs in this issue. 

We're thinking first of Córa Cheney 
and Ellen Foscue Johnson who collabo- 
rated in producing the article on 
Vermont's new winery (with additional 
photographs by David Scribner). 
They've worked together before and are 
surę to again in these pages: they com- 
pliment each other beautifully. First, they 
are deeply dedicated to their own crafts 
(though Córa has been known to take a 
photograph or two, and Ellen writes 
charmingly). Second, Córa the historian 
and newspaper columnist and Ellen the 
Professional photographer like working 
with one another. And finally, while both 
women are residents of Vermont, there is 
something in their voices that suggests 
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they are not natives (a distinction we've 
always thought to be morę good luck 
than good planning). It's something 
about how each woman says "Y'all" 
when addressing a group of one or morę 
that suggests roots somewhat closer to 
the Equator. But they are both Vermont- 
ers now, and we're glad to have them. 

Another partnership which succeeds 
both in these pages and others is the one 
that pairs Clyde H. Smith and Robert H. 
Mellon. In this issue, they give us a look 
at some of Vermont's prominent canoe 
makers and recently they gave us a ride 
over the landscape in a hot air balloon. 
Again, the partnership is a natural: both 
men are full-time professionals, both live 
near the shores of Lakę Champlain, and 
both have middle names beginning with 
the letter H. 

Still another natural team brings to¬ 


gether J. Duncan Campbell and John 
Hubbard, both of Bennington. Hubbard 
works for the Bennington Banner and 
Campbell works — not always success- 
fully — at staying out of it. He's a Ben¬ 
nington selectman and that makes him 
controversial, even if he did nothing 
morę than show up at meetings. As a 
rule, he does morę. In the article "A Re¬ 
port on People Power/' (page 14) Camp¬ 
bell and Hubbard take a look at selectmen 
meetings in some of the neighboring 
hamlets. They report that the political 
system — in Woodford, Stamford and 
Searsburg — really does, under a close 
analysis, work. 

Another team that might be mentioned 
is Ethan Hubbard, deputy director of the 
Vermont Historical Society, and Abigail 
Spring, at 11 years of age, the youngest 
author to be published in Vermont Life. 
They, too, worked together marvelously: 
he took the pictures while she wrote the 
words recounting a slightly spontaneous 
and chatteringly chilly Spring swim (page 
50). And why do they make a perfectly 











natural writing and photographing team? 
Weil, Abigail is bright and charming and 
in many ways delightful. And Hubbard? 
(pause) You'd probably like him, too. 

Some of the less visable teams that 
helped produce this issue of Vermont Life 
include Ottar and Louise Indridason (he 
wrote and photographed "The Most 
Fragile Islands in Lakę Champlain" (page 
28) and she is his toughest critic and best 
editor); Margery Ryerson, author of the 
enchanting words that accompany this 
issue's scenie section, and her husband 
Peter Jones — the art director of Vermont 
Life; and Frank Lieberman, contributing 
editor and resident critic who writes 
about Manchester's Pałace Restaurant 
(page 47) and who has been teaming with 
photographer Hanson Carroll on a wide 
miscellany of magazine projects for . . . 
well, for quite a spell. 

A few of the soloists appearing in this 
issue are Harald Krauth (whose knees 
appear on page 2), a professional pho¬ 
tographer at Norwich University; Mar- 
guerite Wolf (whose nemesis appears on 
page 53), author of such books as How to 
be a Doctor s Wife without Really Dying and 
Anything Can Happen in Vermont; Richard 
Brown (whose words and photographs 
appear on page 58-9), a valued con- 
tributor; and Lud Munchmeyer (whose 
townscape appears on the back cover) 
one of Vermont's most gifted myth per- 
petuators. — BV 


Article Locations and Page 
Numbers in this Issue 



A. Lakę Champlain , p. 28 

B. Underhill, p. 54 

C. Waitsfield, p. 38 
D. Danby, p. 6 

E. Stamford, Woodford, Searsburg, p. 14 
F. Fairfield, back cover 
G. Burkę Hollow, inside front ccwer 
H. Craftsbury, p. 50 
I. Warren, p. 2 
J. Manchester Depot, p. 47 



Here's a Spring Offer 
too good to refuse. 

Noel Perriris delightful and practical (and topical) 

AMATEUR SUGAR MAKER, (regularly $4.50) 

- AND - 

a new subscription to 
VERMONT LIFE (regularly $3.50) 
are now available for a lou> 

$ 5 . 00 ! 

Save $3 and treat yourself to a book that zestfully tells of a one-man 
(or woman) sugar operation from cutting the first shack plank to 
tasting the finał product. And at the same time, you'll be getting a 
year of Vermont Life — the state's official quarterly magazine. 
You might give the book as a gift and keep the subscription. Or give 
away the subscription and keep the book. But act today — the 
supply is limited. 
































Two distinctive Palladian Windows adom this handsome Federal house, 
photographed in Fairfield bp Lud Munchmeyer. 


















